«| SALESMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Is your plan framed to encourage selective selling? See page 58. * 


RETAIL STORES ON WHEELS 


A Californian launches a chain of “rolling markets.” See page 92. * 


“|HELP FOR GI JOE 


Butler Brothers aids veterans who want stores of their own. See page 35. & 


. ° e You taste it at once ... this extra, this special measure 
Bright and Light 9% ge | 


ge, =f flavor that’s rich and fine, yet light, mellow . .. 


like a sunny morning. We think you'll agree it’s not 

asa matched in any other whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve 
it comes of a great tradition for fine whiskies . . . the 
most widely enjoyed whiskey in America today! 


Sunny Morning o. 


Schenley Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86 proof 60% grain neutral spirits 
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wanted: a new car 


Take the figure 253,113* (car registra- 
tions for 1940) as a starting point. Ob- 
serve the fender dents, the rattles, the 
suppressed desires to go places. Note 
the reports of substantial savings out of 
income, And you have, obviously, a 
market for cars in quantity. 


The market referred to is Philadel- 
phia, third largest city in the U. S. More 
of its families live in individual homes 
than in any other large city. They have 
9 garcce for that car and a place in the 


home for the wide variety of articles 
peculiar to home-making. These wants 
and needs are in addition to the regu- 
lar household necessities. 


Philadelphia, in short, is one of the 
leading markets and a highly desirable 
place to lay the groundwork for pres- 
ent and future sales. And it is a rela- 
tively simple matter.to reach this large 
block of buyers—for nearly 4 out of 5 
of the Philadelphia families daily read 
one newspaper. 


& Philadelphia trading area car registrations in 1940 were 676,913 
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That newspaper is The Evening 
Bulletin. It has a circulation in excess 
of 600,000, the largest evening circu- 
lation in America. It goes home in this 
city of homes. It spends the evening 
with the people that spend the money. 


In Philadelphia — 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 
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lulmost mobbed us! 


... Which proves you can’t go around insulting 


our Bill Jenkins in Washington 


LL we said was that Bill Jenkins tells 
A the world’s worst jokes. Next thing we 
knew, thousands of indignant Washing- 
tonians were howling outside WTOP like 
a pack of berserk wolves. 

Safe behind locked doors, we repeat: 
It’s hard to understand why anybody lis- 
tens to Uncle Bill’s Corn Squeezin’ Time. 
And yet more people tune to it (and Uncle 
Bill) every weekday morning (5:45-6:45) 
than any other program.” Been that way 


for two years now. 

Just take Bill Jenkins’ jokes (if you 
can). Frankly, they’re awful. But listeners 
roll out of their beds rocking with laughter. 
Adoringly, they send him their favorite 
gags. Uncle Bill sends the best ones back, 
grudgingly pays a dollar for the worst. 


And the music he plays! Pure corn. 
Uncle Bill gets second-hand records from 
a junk dealer who finds them in old attics. 
Believe us, they could wake the dead, 
much less Washingtonians. To WTOP’s 
anguished music director, he replies with 
arch disdain: “Them’s real novelty num- 
bers, cousin.” 

We let Uncle Bill read the commer- 
cials, too. The way he does it makes new 
and uninitiated sponsors shriek with pain 

..until the Corn Squeezin’ Time disciples 
crowd into stores, pummel sales clerks, 
and tramp out happily clutching bundles 
of the products that Uncle Bill has been 
talking about so glibly. 

We haven’t any idea how he accom- 
plishes this mass hypnotism—but we can 
sure tell you about some of the fabulous 
sales successes that Bill Jenkins has 
wrought for advertisers. So if you’re 
impervious to back-country humor and 24- 
karat corn (or even if you're not)...and if 
you have a yen to tap this rich Washington 
market served by WTOP —call us or 
Radio Sales for more facts about Corn 
Squeezin’ Time participations. 


* CBS Listener Diary (Spring, 1945) 


J REPRESENTED BY RADIO SALES, THE SPOT BROADCASTING DIVISION OF CBS 


Swing Yer Pardners! 


Have you a little jitter-bug in your house? Not for long, 
if the Barn Dance we went to recently on Central Park 
Mall has any far-reaching implications. It was Seventeen’s 
idea. Seventeen has watched with editorial fascination the 
growing interest .in square dancing. A few teen-agers 
picked it up on country vacations, but the majority of city 
kids wouldn't know a do-si-do from a straight-to-the-mid- 
die. Yet square dancing has many of the aspects that made 
jitter-bugging the national teen-age pastime—it has action, 
it provides a chance to express oneself—it’s fun! 


Seventeen’s promotion director, Estelle Ellis, has a great 
compassion for city-bound kids (It wasn’t so long ago 
since she was one herself.) hemmed in by New York City 
cliffs, and, incidentally, for their mothers who have them 
under foot in this summer of curtailed vacations. So have 
a lot of organizations around the town—the Greater New 
York Council, Boy and Girl Scouts of America, the Perma- 
nent Council for Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency, Cath- 
olic Youth Organization, just to name a few. Estelle saw 


These two dudes were among the 5,000 youngsters who turned 
up via bicycle, bus and A Card, for Seventeen’s gala Barn Dance. 


no reason why the magazine and these organizations 
couldn't get together and provide an afternoon of fun for 
the youngsters. She began a round of the various youth 
Organizations. They were as enthusiastic about the idea of 
a square dance on the Mall as Seventeen was. Every one of 
those mentioned cooperated. And a lot of others, too. 
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terrific (which bears out our original contention). The 


When the idea that had begun as a gleam in the Ellis 
eye grew to full-fledged maturity, Seventeen really got busy, 
The art department drew some attractive posters, in bright 
color, (showing two couples in sloppy-joe shirts and rolled. 
up pants) for advertising in New York City subways, 
Eleven radio stations helped circulate the news when the 
papers went on strike. 


Then Seventeen engaged the orchestra, led by Ed Der. 
langer, who is famous as a square dance caller. Everybody, 
including the kids, sat back and prayed for good weather, 


The program was scheduled for 1:00 P.M. When we 
go there at quarter past noon there were already 2,000 
kids on hand. 


At one o'clock Ed took the stand and called for three 
circles-within-circles; then he ran practice sets for 15 min- 
utes. At the end of the instruction you’d have sworn that 
each one of the kids was a professional. Surprises came 
thick and fast. Between 1:30 and 2:00 P. M. a radio show 
was broadcast, in full view of everybody. Josh White from 
Cafe Society, and his four-year-old son, sang Josh's own 
“One Meat Ball.” Dooley Wilson, of “Casablanca’’ fame 
brought down the house with the song he made famous, 
“As Time Goes By.” The leads from two Broadway musicals 
sang their hearts out, and you could have heard a pin drop 
while two news reel companies ground out pictures. 


At 4:30, when the last bar of music was played, a great 
moan went up from 5,000 anguished voices. Seventeen 
could count its venture a howling success. 


Poetry Is Swell 


The creative urge is always with us. You'd be aghast if 
you knew how many people who sit across from you at an 
Automat luncheon are fairly squirming for just any old | 
excuse to tear off a choice line or two of iambic pentameter. 


Back in March, 1945, to show you that opportunity 1s 
where you find it, Hillman Women’s Group released a lot 
of frustrated libidoes when they announced that they'd 
contribute a case of scotch for the best parody, by fledgling 
poets among advertising people, on verses appearing in its 
then-current advertising in business papers. Response was 


judges were confronted with little gems that touched them | 
to the depths of their judgement. In desperation they 
awarded the case of scotch to the winner, and five bottles 
of man’s best friend to runners-up. 


Hillman got all the winning verses together in a little 
booklet, called Corn Off the Cuff, which title is libel, if 
you ask us. Have a sample: first prize, won by Lloyd | 
Seidman, Donahue & Coe, New York City: 


“She never heard of Frankie .. . 
She never heard of ‘jive’... 
She doesn’t have a single beau 
Who knows that she’s alive. 
She’s past the age for romance— 
She’s past the age for fun. 

She hasn't had a single kiss 

Since she was twenty-one! 

She thinks that perfume’s sinful— 
She considers rouge a crime— 
Yet she’s the one cosmetic firms 
Are wooing every time. 

Now here’s her younger sister— 
Say, isn’t she a dish! 

She has a grand complexion— 
Her figure’s gorgeous, too— 

And since she wants them sept that way, 
Here’s what she will do: 
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Tith in Retail Sales 

Sth in Buying Income 

Sth in Food Sales 

10th in U.S. Potential 

8th in “Quality of Market” 
Ist in Family “Spendable” 


National Rankings by Sales Management 


Evening 
News 


NEWARK, New. Jersey 


She'll support her local druggist, 

By buying at his store 

Her Tangee rouge, her Drene, her Mum, 
Her Jergens’—and lots more! 

Now Factor, Ponds’ and all the rest 
Who sell her beauty needs 

Are sure to know the Hillman Books 
Are what this lady reads!” 


Milk turned out to be a binding cement at the San Francisco 
Conference! Here’s Ruth Bryan Rhode at The Borden Milk Bar. 


Bottle of Moo 


History is infamous for its little scenes-behind-the- 
scenes. If you’d been, for instance, covering the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, you'd have been brought up on your 
newspaperman’s heels to stumble upon a be-turbaned and 
bearded potentate, sitting with a delegate from China, both 
happily sipping milk through straws. It happened every 
day—at lunch and between meals—in the Milk Bar the 
Borden Co. set up in the lunch room of the Opera House 
headquarters of the Conference. Strangers from the ends 
of the earth would settle down together over a bottle of 
lactic or a dish of pistachio, and only Ludwig Bemelmans, 
to whom nothing is more usual than the exotic and whom 
nothing surprises, could have done justice to the scene. 


Things began when the Americans, to whom milk bars 
are as usual as neon signs, tore out at all hours to fortify 
themselves with a bottle of the beverage Elsie made fa- 
mous. Then the Press, in the person of the venerable Wil- 
liam Philip Simms, added its seal of approval by consuming 
added gallons in front of everybody. (This in spite of our 
reputations for refusing all liquids save fire water.) Dele- 
gates from such exotic cross roads as Kuria Muria looked 
on with the same impressed awe Americans display at the 
side-show-lion-that-rides-motorcycles. A couple of the 
braver souls, delegates from the Far East, realizing that 
courage, like morale, is a lot of little things, ordered a gill 
of the same. From then on it was anybody's foot race to 
the bottles and the straws. 


The British, however, who serve nearly everything, from 
beer to conversation, at room temperature, were the lasi to 
fall victims. They came cow-tailing—even after the last 
Indians. 


Borden says the thing has far-flung implications. Those 
delegates are going back from whence they came, sure to 
get mighty homesick for little bottles of milk, and ice 
cream cones. 
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ALLEN 


w. §. ALLEN has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the 
Westchester Repeating Arms 
(o., division of Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Mr. Allen formerly was vice- 
president of the Marathon 
foundry & Machinery Co. 


GEORGE M. DAVIS has been 
appointed sales manager of 
the Western Cartridge Co., 
fast Alton, Ill, division of 
Olin Industries, Inc. He joined 
the firm in 1914, and before 
his present appointment he 
was assistant sales manager. 


WAKEMAN 


THOMAS LEECH has been 
made vice-president in charge 
of sales of Whiting Plover 
Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Mr. Leech has been associated 
with the company since 1938 
and has been engaged pri- 
marily in general sales work. 
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Davis 


DEL WAKEMAN has been 
named advertising manager of 
The Magnavox Co., with head- 
quarters in the Fort Wayne, 
Ind., plant. He formerly was 
president and manager of 
Keeling & Company, an In- 
dianapolis advertising agency. 


LEECH 


NEWS REEL 


ARTHUR F. PETERSON has 
been appointed sales manager 
of the Biologics Department 
of Heyden Chemical Corp. He 
was formerly manager, Domes- 
tic Sales Division, Schering 
Corp. where he organized the 
Professional Service Division. 


SMITH 


W. F. LINVILLE has been 
made sales manager for Ben- 
dix Home Appliances, Inc. 
Mr. Linville joined the com- 
pany in 1937 and for a year 
previous to his present ap- 
pointment he served the com- 
pany as director of districts. 


PETERSON 


SAM S. SMITH has been 
named sales manager of agen- 
cies and dealers of the Add- 
ing-Bookkeeping - Calculating 
Machines Division, Remington 
Rand, Inc. Mr. Smith former- 
ly was associated with Victor 
Adding Machine Co., Chicago. 


LINVILLE 
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M ore than a million reader-friends regard the Chicago Daily News 
as one of the good things of life. As good companion. As good counsellor. 
As an evening event too good to miss. 

And this same regard is shared by many advertisers. They recog- 
nize the goodness of the Daily News as Chicago’s home newspaper with 
the most desirable selected mass circulation in the Chicago market. They 
have, for 44 consecutive years, placed more Total Display advertising in 
the Daily News than in any other Chicago newspaper— morning, evening 


or Sunday.* They rank the Daily News as 
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CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FOR 69 YEARS CHICAGO'S HOME NEWSPAPER 
ITS PLACE IN THE HOME IS ONE OF 
RESPECT AND TRUST 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA: 400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 
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Se Da Dee De Dae DAD. DA DIL DAIL © BASIC ef 


BASIC * BASIC * BASIC « BASIC « BASIC « BASIC « BASIC * BASIC * BASIC * BASIC * BASIC « BASIC « BASIC * BA 
BIC * BASIC * BASIC * BASIC « BASIC * BASIC « BASIC * BASIC * BASIC * BASIC » BASIC * BASIC * BASIC ¢ BASIC 
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NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


Meet WHB’s Jetta Carleton 


Who says: “If you can’t be a Cov 


In three and a half years at WHB, 
Jetta has written copy for butchers, 
gatages, grocery stores, maternity 
shops, theatres, and refineries...came 
in as a continuity writer, became con- 
tinuity chief, the original “Mary Jane 
on Petticoat Lane”, the Girl in Aisle 
3, and finally, managing editor of 
SWING.... 


Jetta lists as one of her high points 
in radio an interview with ErrolFlynn 
at the Darby Corporation where hers 
was (unofficially) “the face that laun- 
ched a thousand tank-landing craft” 
... or the time she ad libbed the same 
interview twice with Dick Powell 
because somebody sat down on the 
program they had 
just transcribed 
on a glass record. 


She graduated a 
few times from 
the University of 
Missouri, headed “== 
a drama depart- 
ment in a Junior 
Collegefor2years \ a= \ 
... hangs notes to 
herself from a Phi aes 
Bete key ... she’s *” 


er Girl—be a back-cover girl” 


a dancer, too; intends to be dis- 
covered by Agnes de Mille any min- 
ute now...and write a prize short 
story next Sunday morning... used 
to win poetry prizes in college, and 
that’s how she became a writer of 
copy for butchers, garages, grocery 
stores, maternity shops, theatres and 
refineries... 


“SWING”, which is published 
monthly, is a 68-page pocket-size 
magazine featuring articles by Mu- 
tual commentators...“Ports of Call” 
in New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
(where to go— what to see)... and 
occasional pictures. The ‘picture 
section’ this month is a_ photo- 

= graphic record of 
~™ Pres. Truman’s 

June visit to In- 

dependence and 
‘ae Kansas City. If 


| just write Don 

Davis on your 

| business letter- 

| head—at the 

| nearest address 
i _ shown below. 


at any of these “SPOT SALES” offices: 


KANSAS CITY ..... 
NEW YORK CITY . . . 400 


HOLLYWOOD .. 
SAN FRANCISCO ..... 


Wichita 
Kansas 


Kansas City ° 
Missouri 


Scarritt Building ..... HArrison 1161 


Madison Avenue . . . Eldorado 5-5040 


CHICAGO ..... 360 North Michigan ...... FRAnklin 8520 
Hollywood Blvd. at Cosmo . . 


HOllywood 8318 
5 Third Street ..... EXbrook 3558 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 


Great Bend + 
Kansas 


* Salina « 
Kansas 


Emporia 
Kansas 


When Lowell Thomas broadag 
awhile back from Guam, he mentioned 
that the studio was air-conditioned. 
That has an oasis licked 40 ways. 


I’ve been collecting Smithfield head. 
lines, and so far have come upon the 
following: “Meet the whiff” . |. 
“Forever Amber Brand” .. . “Calling 
all carnivora” . . . “Just a throng at 
midnight.” 


es 

Speaking of headlines, I like this 
one I found in the Department Store 
Economist: ‘Rain Beaux.” 

. 

Many Americans think the Nazis 
would get what's coming to them if 
Russia were conducting the trials. The 
Little Stalin Formula, as it were. 

NIT:—"The Swiss hitch dogs to milk. 
carts, don’t they?” 

WIT—"“Yeah. It’s a form of pet-pro. 
pulsion.”’ 

The Birmingham mail is in, with 
a few short-takes by T. O. White, the 
agency-man down there, to wit: “My 
secretary says that age 35 is the Mason 
& Dixon line between wolves and 
the Serutan Set” . . . “Nastiest low- 
blow of the week was when a client 
rejected a piece of copy because it 
was ‘rodundent.’ Yes, we are avail- 
able for an exterminator account” 
... I hear that, in the hay-fever belt, 
the game is ‘gin-rheumy.’ Not a 
rheumor, either, but the result of a 
Gallup poll-en.” Smile when you te- 
fer to hay-fever, Podner! 


They tell me that DDT, che war- 
developed insecticide, will be mixed 
with wall-paints some day, and will 
kill any insect that lights on it, even 
years afterward. That, I gotta see. 


Next time Bob Graham and | go 
to Milwaukee, we're going to picket 
the Schlitz brewery with signs read- 
ing: “Unfair to Organized Appetites.” 
This, in protest against that picture 
of a gal grilling a luscious, 1¥2-inch 
steak, when the best we can get 's 
veal-loaf, first cousin to bologna. 


Cracked-Corn Dep't: Getting 4 
“Doctor of Laws” from Akron Unt 
versity was taken in stride by John 
Knight, head of the Knight News 
papers. He was Knighted the day he 
was born. 

After reading Bill White’s “Repot 
on the Russians,” I’m glad we had 
The Man from Missouri representing 
us at the Big 3 Conference. In a mule 
trading deal, he’s not apt to be taken. 

—T. Harry THOMPSON 
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Minnesota Poll sven 
O Wanted: ; 
161,100 Sewing Machines oy 
me 7 


MINNESOTA POLL* discovers big market for postwar \ 
a sewing machines among state’s 735,000 families. 7 


ee a es ee 


1. DO YOU NOW OWN A SEWING ie 
MACHINE ? i 
YES NO a 
City 73% 27% te 
Town 78% 22% ¥ 
Farm 88% 12% i 
By Economic Levels: . 
YES NO | 
Top 88% 12% iy 
Above average 84% 16% 
Average 80% 20% 4 
O Lowest 73% 27% a 
2. DO YOU PLAN TO BUY ONE 3. WILL IT BE AN ELECTRIC OR " 
2 

WITHIN 3 YEARS AFTER WAR? FOOT-POWER MODEL: : 
YES NO ELECTRIC FOOT a 

City 24% 712% City 82% 18% 
Town 17% 16% Town 80% 13% B 
Farm — 21% 74% Farm 78% 22% a 
By Economic Levels: By Economic Levels: B 
YES NO ELECTRIC FOOT RY 
Top 13% 81% Top 100% % as 
Above average 23% 717% Above average 100% % HH 
: Average 24% 72% Average 89% 10% ve 
] Lowest 21% 13% Lowest 60% 40% | 
! NOTE: Where percentages total less than 100%, a small number of families 1s undecided M 
as to purchase or model wanted. Figures are given for cities over —", £3 
i 2,500 population, towns less than 2,500 population. ss 
9 ei 
reat . a 
aper g a A 
a newsp : : Star-Journal an r 
A *W hat makes s of the Minneapolis 000 published let- id 


— e 
? ‘al. scientific pae 

= ; Poll, an impartial, ing Tribune. 

( ) The Minnesota * 0" ostwar plann a . net 

! weekly public opine ano service features ters 3 < d protest, inflate and pune’ 


: let- 
many pu . project an : 5, make the 
—— eo — mal for the Minneap pis policies ped gee eae one of the 
which bu ibune. the editor : of these : 
obs Star-Journa) sc siasigai Volleys own pn most informative features & 
, r Town i 5 
Example: the Uppe New England 10 


pest-read newspapers: 


and \ribune 


eee 
ps a 


id . . 
ue goes daily in the editorial \ 
ee ’ 
-_Journa 


JOHN COWLES * President 


@ Star-Journal (evening) and 
@ Tribune (morning)—over 360,000 
@ Sunday Tribune—over 400,000 
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QUAD #f 7 


DAVENPORT, ROCK ISLAND 
MOLINE, E. MOLINE 


MARKE i 


| 


& 
MINNEAPOLIS 
ST. PAUL 


a A QUAD-CITIES 


ST. LOUIS 
@ 


Since 1943, Hooper and Conlan 
surveys have shown that only 
WOC delivers the Quad-Cities — 
the largest metropolitan area 
between Chicago and Omaha; 
and between Minneapolis and 
St. Louis. It’s the 40th retail 
market in the nation, with ap- 
proximately 218,000 population. 


ACCORDING TO 
HOOPER THE 


40 MARKET 


IS DELIVERED ONLY 


BY 
% 
gh | 
a ¥ 
eo 
a. | 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
B. J. PALMER, President 
BURYL LOTTRIDGE, Manager 


id 


BASIC AMERICAN NETWORK 


5000 WATTS—1420 Kc. 


FREE & PETERS, INC., National Representatives 


| 
| 
| 


Washington Bulletin Board 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment.” No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALes 
MANAGEMENT. 


Deductions from Income Tax 


A recent report says the Treas- 
ury Department has ruled that 
entertainment expenses and com- 
missions paid sub-salesmen are not 
deductible in computing adjusted 
gross income in income tax re- 
ports. Is this true? 


This is true only when the taxpayer 
uses the Internal Revenue table to 
compute his taxes, since the table 
makes allowance on a flat scale for 
general deductions. When the tax- 
payer uses the long form to compute 
his tax, such expenses are deductible 
as cost of doing business. Specifically 
mentioned as items on which deduc- 
tions may be allowed—with special 
reference to salesmen—are: transpor- 
tation; meals and lodging; transporta- 
tion of baggage, samples and displays; 
costs of hotel or sample rooms; tele- 


| phone and telegraph expenses; hire of 


public stenographers; maintenance, op- 
eration and depreciation of an auto- 
mobile used for business purposes. 
The applicable ruling is contained 
in the April 25, 1945, issue of Inter- 
nal Revenue Bulletin, available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, for 10 cents. A good inter- 
pretation is given in Article 21 of 
“Your Federal Income Tax” issued 
January 2, 1945, and available without 
charge from the Bureau of Internal 


| Revenue, Washington, D. C. 


| Reconversion Pricing Policy 


Can you bring us up to date on 
OPA’s reconversion pricing pol- 
icy with respect to price absorp- 
tion by the dealer? 


Policy isn’t clearly defined and 
there is still time for business to get 


| its views and protests on record with 
| OPA. Recently OPA issued a specific 


order that manufacturers of bicycles 
must absorb a small increase granted 


| to manufacturers of tire assemblies 
going into bicycles. OPA is wobbly, 
| however, in application of this princi- 


ple to other fields. This is by far the 
most controversial feature of the re- 
conversion pricing policies which are 
shaping up. Modified formulas were 
discussed by OPA with representatives 
of retailers meeting in Washington on 
July 24 and the wholesalers on July 
25. Final policy may be far from uni- 


form, but depend on the merits of jp. 
dividual cases. 


OPA to Issue Population Data 


Will any official figures on cur. 
rent or forthcoming population 
shifts as a result of war conditions 
be made available by the Govern. 
ment? 


The only assured source for such 
figures will be the OPA nationwide 
registration for War Ration Book No, 
5 to be undertaken the latter part of 
this year. OPA says the population 
data will be tabulated and available 
within about a month after the regis. 
tration. 

The Bureau of the Census planned 
for this year a sample census of popv- 
lation, sample census of business, 
complete census of manufacturers, ex- 
pansion of its labor force report, and 
a consumer income survey. However, 
the appropriation for this purpose has 
been stalled in the House Rules Com- 
mittee since May 17 and since there 
will be no action until after the Con- 
gressional recess, first returns from any 
of the Census Bureau projects cannot 
be expected before next spring. 


Reinstatement of Veterans 


Is there any precedent requir- 
ing that sales or agency contracts, 
cancelled when the holders went 
into military service, must be re- 
instated upon their return even 
though the company issuing euch 
a contract desires to make other 
arrangements, or has _ actually 
made other arrangements? 


A recent decision by the Federal 
District Court in Boise, Idaho, (Stock- 
ton v. Ford Motor Co., No. 2307, 
June 18, 1945) is significant and de- 
serves close study when such cases 
are involved. In this case, an exclusive 
sales contract was held by the dealer 
with the Ford Motor Co. It was can- 
celled upon his entry into the Armed 
Service. The court held that he could 
compel the Ford Co. to restore the 
agency to him, even though the con- 
tract provided that the company 
could terminate it upon 60 days’ no- 
tice. The ruling was based on the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 
The following language is indicative 
of the type of interpretation which 
may be applied to contractual rela- 
tions with ex-servicemen: 

“Promises made to our servicemen 
are not to be construed as idle prom- 
ises but should be construed as 2 s0l- 
emn obligation that the agreements 
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Au 


BEHIND THIS 


...is a@ promising picture for those 
who sell CIGARS, CIGARETTES and 
SMOKING TOBACCO 


Let’s penetrate the blue-gray smoke arising from the 
glowing cigarettes, cigars and pipes and see what Hawaii 
offers those who sell tobacco products. 


There are a lot of smokers in Hawaii. Today Hawaii 
has a civilian population of half a million, with nearly 
65 percent concentrated in Honolulu City and County 
—not to mention the Armed Forces, whose number is 
a military secret. The civilian and military population 
together brought retail sales for 1944 to $389,000,000. 
This is a 105 percent gain over 1941. What’s more, 
according to U.S. Dept. of Labor figures, the annual 
average income per working class family is $4,980. 


If you need help in “looking behind the Hawaiian Scene”’ 
and information about sales representatives and distrib- 
utors in Hawaii, write to Special Service Department, 
Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, T.H., or O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc., 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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HAWAIIAN 


yOUR SALES M4 


#1 


SCENE... 


Something to “put in your pipe and smoke,” isn’t 
it? Makes you realize how important it is to Pin-up 
Hawaii on your sales Map! 

To solidify your position and to insure a sound future 
in this fast-growing market, choose the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin to carry your advertising messages. Remember 
that in Honolulu where the concentrated population 
of Hawaii is, the Star-Bulletin has a carrier delivery 
to practically every Honolulu home every evening. 


we have made with them will bh. 
lived up to and enforced. To look fo; 


technical loop-holes which may te. . 
lieve us of our responsibilities is yp. ] 
thinkable where the returned service. | 
sy NBIC ATE) man’s interest is at stake, and if there 
( is a doubt as to whether a particular 
matter is within the scope of the § 4s see 
Civil Relief Act, that doubt should be | 
tesolved in favor of the soldier, and jn 
this case the cancellation of the cop. p , 
tract is construed by this court as 2 yre 
violation of the agreement and under. JyyE 
standing had with the defendant a })psso! 
the time of plaintiff's entry into the pent-up 
service and also as an act prohibited it the | 
under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief 
Act.” But | 
The court took cognizance of a Jof thei 
claim by the defendant that the com- J ynfilled 
Stores pany verbally promised to cooperate ordered 
meCrory operates 202 * with him and that such was an im- [because 
plied contract that he “would not be They fi 
injured by any act of the company.” Jip a lai 
The plaintiff was A. E. Stockton, get fre 
Emmett, Idaho. to thei 
New Sales Records No Limit on Bonuses And 
with Records . . . Is it mecesary to get approval |'¢UU" 
May surprise you to from the Treasury Department or | ¢! 
know that this is the War Labor Board to increase the I 
record department in a amount of bonuses paid to sales r 
Variety Store. This — *¢ tremel, 
presse: Toe men who turn in increased vol- ee 
sq. ft. of space to its pone of sales during the recon- 25 yea 
record department, and VeEmem period? ers an 
it pays off—handsome- The Bureau of Internal Revenue Jhow f 
ly. Variety is . factor recently has issued an amendment J wife, 
in this market! (T.D. 5462), bringing its policies on fand p 


Children’s Wear 
up to $4.98... 


this question in line with the War 
Labor Board and removing the dollar 
limitation from bonuses. This is te- 
troactive to all bonuses paid after Dec. 


Eqn 


Dies tanita Seabee 31, 1943, but stipulates that no change THE 
does nearly 25% of its can be made “in either the percentage  equita 
nent eibee “alinen: te or method of determining the bonus made 
ready-to-wear lines? fund,” and no change can be made fiile d 
Well, it’s the truth— “in the percentage or method of de- J states 
per published statistics. termining the amount payable to each J of hi 

employe.” availa 

sions 

Circur 

Are you receiving your monthly tion 
copy of the “S & 10” Market the p 
e@ Bulletin? Sent free on request. Please Share w 
plant 

erio 

Your Copy of the | 

a sal 

Headquarters for Variety Store line | 

Marketing Data not | 

SYNDICATE STORE SALES MANAGEMENT |} ‘2 


smal 


yp dee nt 


Largest Audited Circulation in the Variety Field With Others 


79 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. Mc 
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Significant ‘Trends 


4s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending August 1, 1945 


Pyramiding of Demand 


THE YEAR 1919 SHOULD HAVE TAUGHT US A 
LESSON. Then, too, we had savings and shortages and 
pent-up demand—and sales managers looked gloatingly 
it the big piles of unfilled orders. 


But many of them failed to recognize the fact that most 
of their unfilled orders were merely duplicates of similar 
unfilled orders on the books of their competitors. Dealers 
ordered far more than they needed or expected to get— 
because they knew that all orders were being cut down. 
They figured, and rightly, that if they sent generous orders 
to a large number of suppliers the driblets that they would 
get from each supplier would in total come fairly close 
to their needs. 


And then, early in 1920, came the sad awakening. The 
vacuum of pent-up demand was filled. Order cancellations 
bent the backs of postmen. 


It could very easily happen again. That’s why it’s ex- 
tremely important this time to do a better and a more 
consistent job of sales and market research than was done 
25 years ago. Do a constant checking job with your retail- 
ets and wholesalers to find out how big their stocks are and 
how fast they are selling them. Find out from the house- 
wife, if yours is a consumer product, what she is buying 
and planning to buy. 


Equitable Distribution 


THE MANUFACTURER IS RESPONSIBLE for the 
equitable distribution of his merchandise. The WPB has 
made this especially emphatic in a clarification of the tex- 
tile distribution order, M-388. Paragraph K of the order 
states that a manufacturer may not discriminate against any 
of his customers in notifying the trade that he has items 
wailable for sale. The sales manager asks how the provi- 
sions of this Paragraph can be carried out under present 
circumstances, with good salesmen scarce and transporta- 
tion a headache. Can the customer be required to come to 
the plant and make his choice? 


WPB says the customer is not obligated to go to the 
plant to make his selections unless he did so in the base 
period in 1943 on which the order is based. If, during 
the base period, it was the manufacturer’s custom to send 
a salesman throughout a certain territory to show a sample 
line to stores in small cities and towns, it would obviously 
not be a fair procedure today to require a small-town mer- 
chant io travel several hundred miles to a plant to make 
small purchases. That’s the WPB argument. To comply 
with the regulations, distribution methods must be the 
same as those used in the 1943 base period. 


More News on Instalment Sales 


THE | EDERAL RESERVE BOARD WILL CONTINUE 
CONTROL over the size of down payments and the 


Aucust 1, 1945 


length of time credit can be continued, but, nevertheless, 
Federal Reserve spokesmen expect rapid recovery of instal- 
ment buying, with a definite upswing under way by the 
end of this year. 


The Board’s figures show that in 1941 total instalment 
sales were $6.8 billion compared to total retail sales of 
$54.5 billion, or more than 12%. Indicative of the rapid 
rise to be expected is the fact that in 1944 instalment 
sales were only $2.3 billion, or 3.3%, with total retail sales 
$69.3 billion. While 1941 was the record year for out- 
standing consumer credit, Washington observers predict 
that in the early post-war period manufacturers and dis- 
tributors may expect instalment sales greater than in 1941 


Wage Increases Inevitable 


UNTIL SUPPLY CATCHES UP WITH DEMAND it 
looks as though wage increases are necessary if we are to 
escape a widespread plague of sagging markets. The two 
big labor organizations have contended for a long time 
that the price indexes compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and by private organizations are meaningless, 
and there is now no question about their being right. The 
new Secretary of Labor conficms this. These price indexes 
are based upon OPA ceiling prices—but they do not cover 
either the tips and other graft which have to be paid out 
in order to get scarce merchandise, or the lower quality 
standards of many commodities. 
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RETAIL SALES 
IN THE U.S. BY TYPE 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
INSTALLMENT 


oooo 
49 5.8 68 
Be: = 


CHARGE ACCOUNT 


TTT titi 


SOURCE: FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


GRAPHIC BY PICKS. &.y om 


Despite continuing Federal control of instalment sales 
competent observers expect that very shortly after full 
peacetime production is assured the total will top the 
hitherto high year of 1941. The upswing will start soon. 
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WAGE INCREASES IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


DURABLE 
GOODS 


NON 
DURABLE 
GOODS 


INCREASE | 


1944 


INCREASE ; 


cearaic oy rice Se 


SOURCE U 5S DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The over-all wartime increase in factory pay is 70% but 
laborers are now worried about a big reduction in their 
take-home pay because of the elimination of overtime 
work. They say that only a higher hourly rate will assure 
a continued big market in the wage earner group. 


It's a joke—and a very bad joke—when the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics says in the June Monthly Labor Review: 
“The cost of living in the first quarter of 1945 declined 
0.2%, but the decline was due chiefly to a seasonal drop 
in prices for eggs.” Tell that to your wife and she will 
throw you out of the house. She knows that during that 
period it was almost impossible to buy eggs at any price— 
and anyway that eggs represent just one small item in her 
list of food products which are either unobtainable or at 
least unobtainable at OPA ceiling prices. 


The American Federation of Labor in its July bulletin 
comes out strongly for a minimum wage of 72c an hour. 
The A. F. of L. claims that the hours American laborers 
have been working in excess of 40 per week account for 
$20 of the pay envelope and that the cut in the work week 
will reduce take-home pay from $59 a week to $39—and 
that the American wage and small salaried workers buy 
75% of all consumer goods and services. 


Another point pounded home by the A. F. of L. is that 
American corporations have increased their income on net 
worth by 150% in the five war years, while American 
workers raised their income on a year’s work by only 73% 
in the same years. Here they are getting into debatable 
ground, of course, because in both cases the figure is 
before taxes. 


Deferred Demand by Store Types 


WARTIME SPENDING has increased by 20% (1942-44 
inclusive)—the actual sales as compared with expected 
sales for this group of retail outlets: drugs, women’s 
apparel, liquor, eating and drinking places, jewelry, feed 
and farm supplies. Expectation means what the stores 
might have done had there been no war. 


A second group, according to a recent analysis in 
Barron’s, comes out about even in the race between ex- 
pectation and actuality. In this group are included general 
merchandise stores, groceries, cigars, shoes, variety, men’s 
clothing, department, book stores and hardware. While 
this group averages out to 100% there is a range of 22 
percentage points between general merchandise, 109, and 
hardware, 87. 
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The types with the greatest deficits are as follows: 


Expected — Actual sales 

Type of store sales % 0 

(bil $) (bil $) expec 

Furniture and finishings ......... $7.0 $5.6 80g 
Building materials ............. 9.1 6.7 1% 
Office equipment and supplies.... 1.4 10 607? 
Auto parts and accessories....... 3.2 2.2 69 


EET E COTE 11.7 8.1 69 


Household appliances and radio.. 3.5 1.7 48 
ED. cd wining bese wbecins 35.7 6.0 17 
ED Gacaeiekveneceee eos 71.6 31.3 44 | 


Significant Shorts 


The Healthiest States: 18.5% of American males called: 


up in the draft were classified as 4-F, and when these werg| 
broken down into states and put on a map we find a rathe 


startling picture. Every state in the South, excepting Mary a 
land and Delaware, reported 20% or more of their regis § 


trants classified 4-F, while in no western state was th 
total higher than 13.6%. Only three states in the East o 
Middle West ranked favorably with the western states 0 
the health factor, these being New Jersey, Wisconsi 
and Iowa. Idaho reported the lowest percentage of 4-F 
with 10.3% and South Carolina the highest with 30.2% 


Candor in Cigarette Copy: The Cooperative League 0 
America now has its own cigarette under the Co-Op labe 
and priced the same as the so-called “big five’ brands. 
The carton includes this frank copy: “Except for the lac 
of ballyhoo, they will be found to differ very little from 
brands of more widely heralded renown. Affording the 
same degree of enjoyment to those who relish smoking 4 
good cigarette, they contain, as well, about the sam¢ 
amount of nicotine and other ingredients generally be- 
lieved to be injurious to health.” 


Developing the South American Market: The Read: 
er’s Digest has a flourishing South American edition whic 
carries advertising. Mr. J. B. Thomas, advertising director, 
predicts that more and more American firms will find 
expedient to set up local manufacturing units in the Latin- 
American republics under their own direction or in com 
bination with local capital. He lists three dozen of out 
leading manufacturers of tires, cosmetics, pharmaceutical, 
soft drinks, razor blades, meat products, etc., which ate 
now manufacturing in just one South American county 
—Argentina. 


Jim Thorson’s New Book: ‘Full Production Requits 
Scientific Distribution,” by James Alfred Thorson, explaits 
in detail how distribution can be coordinated and com 


trolled scientifically. In the 145 pages, illustrated with 
dozens of color charts, tables and maps, Thorson shows 
how salesmen can be taught to use their time most eft 
ciently through a simple plan of analysis. While the book 
sells for $3.50 per copy, Jim has set aside a limited numbe 
of copies which he says he will be pleased to send without 
charge to the early SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers wh? 
write to him at his office in the Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. As one who has read the book I'l 
say that it’s an offer too good to pass up. 
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Over 1,000,000 GI's dream of going 
into business for themselves . . . and 
50% want to own retail stores. But 
there’s danger for those without capi- 
tal or experience. And Butler Broth- 
ers has organized a program to help 
that group. This booklet contains leaf- 
lets such as those shown at the right, 
and is now distributed to banks. 


BY 
RICHARD 
BEESON 


HAT servicemen in camps 

throughout the country are im- 

pressed with the business done 

by the various stores they 
patronize is evidenced in a steadily 
growing stream of inquiries on how 
to get into the retail business when 
peace comes. The value and danger 
of this interest on the part of service- 
men is fully appreciated by Butler 
Brothers, national distributors of dry- 
goods and general merchandise. And 
the need for putting before service- 
men an accurate account of what it 
takes to get into the retail business on 
the right basis is recognized. 

In a promotion different both in 
Objective and in technique, Butler 
Brothers is telling bankers through a 
Facts of Retailing” campaign what 
it takes to establish and successfully 
Operate home-owned variety and dry- 
goods stores. And in turn through 
bankers the company expects to put 
servicemen on their guard against ill- 
Consicered ventures in this field. 
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Long experience has shown that 
stores, shaky financially and under in- 
experienced management, are neither 
healthy nor stimulating competition. 
Rather are they a destructive force 
threatening the stability of the retail 
community. Their inevitable collapse 
not only brings to their owners loss 
of the investment they represent, but 
inflicts losses on the retail community 
as a whole. 

Butler Brothers’ Facts of Retailing 
campaign has a two-fold objective: 
(1) to protect veterans and others 
from retail undertakings which have 
remote or no chances for success; (2) 
to afford those with reasonable chances 
of making good information which 
will enhance those chances and quick- 
en the rate at which success is 
achieved. 

Butler Brothers has an abiding in- 
terest in home-owned stores; it is by 
far the most important single source 
of supply for home-owned variety 
stores. The company has. fostered their 


Butler Brothers Offer 
Guidance to GI’s on 
Retail Store 


Operation 


development from the days of more 
than a half century ago when they 


were variously known as_ Racket, 
Bazaar, Novelty, and Bonanza stores. 
The late Frank S. Cunningham, form- 
er president of the company, when 
head of Butlers’ Catalog Department, 
persuaded rating agencies to agree on 
“Variety Stores” as the name for this 
type of retail establishment. 

While the company’s role in the 
field of home-owned drygoods stores 
is possibly not so completely dominant 
as it is in the variety field, it is none 
the less one of pre-eminent im- 
portance. Butler’s has played a big 
part in helping to nurse these stores 
through their successive crises, such as 
the advent of mail order competition, 
good roads *nd the stomobile, and 
finally severe inroads by the chains. 
Thus Butler's contributions have 
played a material part in bringing such 
stores from a condition which caused 
many to predict their total disappear- 
ance, to their present stability and 
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«nowledged place in retail distribu- 
tion. 

Keenly aware of the priceless value 
of this stability, Butler Brothers has 
kept a watchful eye on all discernible 
trends of post-war competition. Two 
years ago the company’s set-up of 
Distributor-Retailer cooperation, then 
in Operation 15 years, was completely 
overhauled under the direction of 
Thomas B. Freeman, president. Its re- 
quirements were tightened, new con- 
tracts developed, and standards of store 
operation stiffened. Thus, the policy 
of franchising stores that agreed to 
Operate On a cooperative basis with 
Butler Brothers, begun 15 years earlier, 
was given a new meaning. The pro- 
gram for cooperating, franchised vari- 
ety stores, known as Ben Franklin 
Stores, as well as that for franchised 
drygoods stores, known as Federated 
Stores, became much more exacting in 
requirements for both store owners 
and Butler Brothers. All this was done 
to fortify these stores and the company 
against intensified post-war competi- 
tion. 

Butler Brothers cooperated with the 
U. S. Department of Commerce and 
the Army Educational Service in de- 
veloping the content of the books on 
variety and drygoods retailing turned 
out for the G.I.’s. But there still re- 
mained the need for more specific 
guidance material. Factual material 
was not lacking, for Butler's files are 
stocked with facts about the require- 
ments for successful operation of 
home-owned variety and drygoods 
stores—with the details of a time- 
tested technique which only years of 
experience can develop. Charged with 
the responsibility of getting this in- 
formation to servicemen in ample time 
to influence their decisions on enter- 
ing the retail variety or drygoods busi- 
ness, Butler’s promotion staff diligently 
sought the means of accomplishing 
this assignment. 


Servicemen Need Advice 


Then came the G.I. Bill of Rights 
with its little-understood loan _pro- 
visions. Soon after this law was passed, 
the Army announced the findings of 
a special survey made to ascertain the 
post-war plans of enlisted personnel. 
These findings indicated that 11% of 
the men planned to establish their 
own businesses upon returning to 
civilian life and that half of this 
number planned to enter the retail 
business. However, only 4% planned 
to invest $10,000 or more. This con- 
firmed the earlier opinion that service- 
men are interested in getting into the 
retail business and that for the most 
part, they have little conception of 
what success in that field requires. 
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If the figures indicated by the 
Army survey could be applied to Navy 
personnel also (and there is good 
reason to believe they are applicable), 
it means that about 1,200,000 veterans 
plans to go in business for themselves. 
It further means that 600,000 of these 
men plan to enter the retail business 
but that only 24,000 of them plan to 
invest $10,000 or more. Of this total 
an ideterminate number plan to enter 
the variety and drygoods business. 

Whatever the precise number, cer- 
tain it is that there will be sufficient 
to impose a heavy competitive burden 
on established stores at the very time 
they probably will be contending with 
an upsurge of most intense chain com- 
petition. An avalanche of under- 
capitalized stores with owners know- 
ing little about the business coinciding 
with sharply increased competition 
could pos ~ J wreck the stability of 
home-owned store operation built up 
so laboriously over the years. Such 
development would mean: ruin for the 
stores newly started by servicemen as 
well as severe loss for established 
home-owned stores. Likewise, much of 
the power to attract competent men to 
this field which has developed over 
the past decade would certainly be lost. 

Obviously, the interest of all con- 
cerned lay in getting the facts where 
they would do the most good. That 
“where” was very apparently the 
banks. The loan provisions of the 
G.I. Bill made certain that veterans 
will turn to banks for such amounts 
as they can borrow to get started in 
business. Equally certain, the banks 
will welcome authoritative information 
through which to guide the veteran 
in establishing his own business. This 
made the banks the focal point for the 
dissemination of important business 


In me drygoods field these stores sell gen. 

eral dry goods including such products as 

ready-to-wear, millinery, men’s wear. shoes, 

information to veterans. Thus, the 
campaign rapidly took form. 

In planning an information cam. 


- Hooven typed, filled in letter, pen- 


paign to veterans via the banks, Butler 
Brothers decided that material would 
be sent only to those banks requesting 
it. To induce banks to request the 
material, a four-page folder was sent 
to them. 


What the Banks Were Told 


Page 1 of the folder carried a 


signed with the signature of C. D. 
Southard, vice-president and director 
of Ben Franklin and Federated dis- 
tributor stores. This letter told the re- 
sults of the Army survey previously 
referred to, cited the danger of ill- 
considered retail ventures and sug: 
gested the return of an enclosed card 
requesting material outlining a sound 
basis for establishing retail variety and 
drygoods stores. A self-addressed post- 
age-paid envelope was enclosed. 

Page 2 of the folder carried a letter 
from an Indiana banker telling of the 
success of a local drygoods store after 
the store had adopted Butlers’ Fed: 
erated program as the basis of oper: 
ation. 

Page 3 carried figures and comments 
taken from well known studies of te 
tail failures. 

Page 4 carried an interior and ex 
terior photograph of one Ben Frank- 
lin and one Federated store. 

This mailing was supported by 4 
series of keyed-in advertisements 1 
a leading bank journal. 

In developing material to be set! 
to banks, it was decided that no ont 


mailing piece could properly tell the}; 
story. The problem was to present the ; 


extensive information involved an 
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In rHE Dry Goons Fietp: These stores sell 
women’s wear, men’s and boys’ wear, foot- 
wear, etc., but extend into higher price 
brackets than do the Ben Franklin Stores. 


avoid any one big, unwieldy and for- 
midable appearing mailing piece. How 
to do this and still avoid a mailing 
made up of a miscellany of individual 
pieces proved a knotty problem which 
was solved in a thoroughly unorthodox 
manner. 

A booklet was developed, setting 
the theme of the presentation. Titled 
“‘Danger—Men Dreaming,” the cover 
of the booklet depicts two soldiers 
ina jungle setting—at ease, but with 
their guns handy. Their day dreams 
and what is needed to make them a 
teality are shown picture-book fashion 


‘Jon 10 succeeding pages which lead to 


the booklet’s unique pocket page. This 
pocket carries: 

A chart showing the investment re- 
quired to establish a variety and dry- 
goods store in several different volume 
brackets. 

A colorful booklet titled, “Do You 
Want to Own Your Own Business?” 

A circular depicting the functioning 
of the program Butler Brothers has 
found successful in establishing and 
operating home-owned variety and 
drygoods stores. 

A second circular quoting various 
tetailers who have found success 
through the Federated or Ben Frank- 
lin retail program. 

This mailing is sent from company 
headquarters, Chicago, immediately on 


_[feceipt of a request for it from a 
‘| bank. Notice of each mailing, giving 


the name of the bank to which it is 


mailed, is sent to whichever one of 
the six regional offices of the company 
in whose territory the bank is located. 
On tec-ipt of the notice, the regional 
directo: sends a letter to the president 
of the bank, volunteering any further 
inform 


intorm=tion the bank may want and 
invitins him to call at the regional 
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director’s office whenever he may be 
in the city. All details of the campaign 
have been presented to the company’s 
key men, both at headquarters and in 
the six regional organizations. 

The mailing gives the essence of 
the two Butler retail programs which 
have aided so many retailers to success 
and which 2,200 Ben Franklin and 
Federated distributor stores are now 
using. Built to meet the requirements 
for successful home-owned drygoods 
and variety store operation, these are 
in effect 10-point programs. 


10 Requirements for Success 


The 10 points, or 10 requirements, 
for success are dealt with in the mail- 
ing. In broad terms they are: 

1. A minimum capital of about 
$15,000. . 

2. Not more than 25% of the 
capital should be borrowed. 

3. A professional location man 
should determine the store’s location, 
its size and volume potential. 

4. Professional service should de- 
termine its layout and equipment. 

5. The store should have a program 
of operation. 

6. The store should have a program 
of promotion. 

7. The store should have a program 
of merchandise control. 

8. The store should have a program 
of fiscal control. 

9. The store should have an ex- 
pansion program to keep abreast the 
needs of its community. 

10. The store should have super- 
vision to implement these programs. 

Thus adequately informed of what 
it takes to hew out success as an owner 
of a drygoods or variety store, Mr. 
Veteran, with the aid of his banker, 


should be better able to assay his own 
qualifications for a job which is often 
rugged, frequently grim, and always 
demanding. Knowing what it takes, 
he can go into it eyes wide open, 
abandon the idea or postpone action 
until he is financially or otherwise 
better prepared. At all events, the in- 
formation Butler Brothers has put be- 
fore him should hasten success for the 
qualified—and if heeded, save waste 
of time and capital, not only for the 
unqualified, but also for an important 
segment of the country’s economy. 


Industries Plan Research 
Activities in Colleges 


ANY industrial corporations 
are planning to transfer their 
research activities from pri- 
vate laboratories to colleges 
and universities after the war. 

The corporations will support re- 
search and sometimes determine the 
type of work to be done. They will 
also set up special fellowships, simi- 
lar to the Du Pont fellowships for 
postgraduate study and research, es- 
pecially in chemistry, physics and 
chemical engineering. Small corpora- 
tions, which are not able to endow 
special laboratories, may establish a 
general fund for this research. 

These trends were brought out in a 
recent survey of 500 industrial con- 
cerns, conducted by Horace Renegar, 
director of public relations of Tulane 
University, New Orleans, for the 
American College Publicity Associa- 
tion. 

Of the 238 corporations making 
complete replies to the questionnaire 
more than half will conduct perma- 
nent research programs after the war, 
62 will consider endowing college re- 
search programs and 74 are now 
spending money on college research. 

Seventy-seven of the 145 now con- 
ducting research programs, will trans- 
fer these programs to colleges, if the 
colleges provide scientific personnel 
and facilities. Sixty corporations are 
now using faculty members as con- 
sultants. 

Although most companies think 
support of college research activities 
must come from private, not public, 
funds, one said the program should 
be supported by the government. 
Small companies urged the establish- 
ment of a general fund to support 
research activities. Such a fund they 
said could be managed by scientists 
and businessmen sympathetic toward 
research. 

The majority of corporations said 
they would require ownership of dis- 
coveries made from research under 
their support. 
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New YORK, 


by Strathmore Paper Co., National Dairy Products Corp. and 
M. G. Sparks by American Writing Paper Co. Archer Hosiery 
Mills, Point Spring Co., and New York Curb Exchange, de- 
signed by R. O. H. Hill. 


Strathmore Paper Co., in an analysis of the total cost of a 
letter, comes up with these figures: Of the total cost, 29.3% rep- 
tesents dictator’s time . . . 37.7% represents stenographic time 

. 25.6% represents office overhead . . . 7.8% represents post- 
ae... 1.7% represents engraving and envelope making (one 
color on letterheads and envelopes in 5,000 lots) ...9% repre 
sents paper of no-rag content. When bond paper is used the 
figure for paper rises slightly to 1.4% of total cost; for a 100% 
fag paper, it figures at 3.8% of total cost. 


The « ‘mpany suggests a six-point check to determine the 
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effectiveness—or lack of -it—in your letterhead: (1) Does it 
represent the type of business you do? (expressive of style, 
precision, stability, or whatever the character of your busi- 
ness); (2) Does it represent the prestige of your business? 
(quality and reputation) ; (3) Does it carry the right copy? (all 
necessary information, but no unnecessary details); (4) Is the 
design appropriate in its typography or lettering? (different 
enough to be interesting . not too novel to become tire- 
some); (5) Is the paper used right in color, finish, texture, 
“feel,” size, weight? (6) Do you have coordinate matched 
forms? (second sheets, bill heads, etc., for uniform appearance 
and modern effect). 


Remember this: Your letterhead is the “package” for your 
business messages. Don’t let it continue to wear a bustle in 
these fast-moving times. 
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Spotlight O C 
New York Saleg, 


The cheerful couple is J. D. Johnston, Eastern 
manager, Gaylord Container Co., and son 
“Jack,” (John D. Jr.) who wants to be a 
(Left) John G. Flack, right-hand man to his rancher “wey out West,” some day. (Leit.) 
dad, Gene Flack, is waiting for the Army to 
take him. Flack, pere, is director of adver- 
tising and trade relations, Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co. (Right) Francis Decker and father, Harry 
Decker, of the advertising department of 
Curtis Publishing Co. in New York. 


EVEN THE NAVY WAS THERE: on furlough. 
Lt. (j.g.) J. H. Feldman, Jr., with his Dad, 
(who looks pretty proud) assistant general 
sales manager, Revere Brass & Copper, Inc. 


ALLOWANCE RAISE? Tim Edlund looks 
pleased enough. His father, with him here, 


lo Sidney Gilad, peecident of Sines The Sales Executives Club of New York City recently discovered that so many of 


Edlund and Co. (Tim insists his hobby is its papa members have sons who are chips off the old blocks that it decided to 
sailing—not selling! He’s at Rye Country give a luncheon with the kids as the highlights of the program. 

Day School.) Sidney Edlund is the founder 

of the famed Man Marketing Clinic. Dads came bringing sons to show ’em what’s been done elsewhere; to poke their 


neighbors and say, “That’s my boy,” when Junior was fortunate enough, or clever 
enough, to rate the speaker's table, and some of them just came along to introduce 
the off-spring to “the boys.” 


It was a terrific success—flashlights popped; the progeny got off into corners 
and argued about the respective merits of their respective schools. 
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TWO LIONS LIONIZE A CUB: Dr. Paul Nystrom, and 
Clarence Francis, (middle) who introduced the spade t 
some first-hand information on selling from Danny O'Keefe > 
lad who organized his own company—Hom-Aid elas Ge, 


Young Carl Ruprecht, Jr., whose trucking business 
often clears $30 a day, and his dad are giving close 
attention to program notes. (Right) M. D. (“Mickey”) 
Finehout, chairman of the reception committee. 


(Above) Carl Ruprecht, Jr., (left) Tim Edlund, 
(center) and Danny O'Keefe talk things over. 


(Left) Rosalie Jaffe represented her brother 
who’s overseas. Dad, Herman Jaffe, New York 
City printer, is her beau at the sales luncheon. 


|Above) Among the guests of the Sales 
Executives Club of New York at the father 
and son luncheon was Ellery Hull, who 
came to this country from China when he 
was 12 years old. He is a photographer. 


At the speaker's table sat Danny O’Keefe, one of the guest speakers, who, single- 
handed, organized the Hom-Aid Products Co., Glen Ridge, N. J. Danny is the 
company’s sales manager and an experienced speaker to boot. (He’s talked from 
speaker’s platforms in New York City, Chicago, and Baltimore.) 


Also on the program were Tim Edlund, age 15, who is sales manager, Dog’s Best 
Friend Co., Riverside, Conn., that specializer in toothsome horse meat for canines. 
Carl Ruprecht, Jr., Car Sales Unlimited, Upper Montclair, N. J., told how he bought 
and sold 28 autos in three years. And young Steve Cowell bragged that his newspaper 
has “as good a circulation as any New York City paper today.” Even if the N. Y. C. 


papers are on strike. 


Spotlight 
On Sons At 
The New York 
a a a 


(Continued from page 41) 


WATCH THE BIRDIE: Steve Cowell and his boy, Steve, Jr., (who runs his own 
paper, the Wilson Point, Conn., Star) were interrupted by the Sales Man- 
agement photographer as they chatted with A. F. Guckenberger, of N. Y. 
Food Merchant's Association, and his son (far right) Robert—youngest present. 


PROUD PAPA: J. R. Rinehart (left) gives a paternal slap on the back to his 
boy, James R., Jr. Mr. Rinehart is executive assistant, Westinghouse Electric, with 
International. Young Jim attends The Hill School, winters. Sailing’s his hobby. calib 


A HEARTY LUNCH: is being enjoyed by W. 
1. Granville, N. Y. Division sales manager, 


Spencer, Inc., and his son, Satterthwaite, who 


is on vacation from readin’ and writin’ at 


Bishop’s College School, Lennoxville, Canada. 


(Right) Danny O'Keefe is, among other things, an expert shoe-tier. Here he 
demonstrates his ability to Tim Edlund who's amused by the whole thing. (Below) 
Gene Flack is eavesdropping on a speaker's table conversation between Clar- 
ence Francis, chairman of the board, General Foods Corp., and Danny O'Keefe. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


How U. S. Rubber Company Selects and 


Franchises Its Tire Distributors 


Heretofore U. S. Rubber used a franchise agreement that was pretty 
well standardized in the field. Now they’ve made some important 
changes. And they’ve drafted a new type of application for fran- 


chise which enables them to do a more efficient job of selection. 


BY A. B. ECKE 


N preparing to clear the channels 

for a scientific approach to post- 

war selling, the heads of United 

States Rubber Company’s Fisk 
Tire Division and U. S. Tire Division 
checked first their signed agreements 
with distributors. Breaking away from 
time-worn precedent, they have come 
out with a re-designed distributor’s 
franchise and a new tool in the form 
of an application for franchise which 
enables the company to place its line 
with distributors of pre-determined 
caliber and capacity and through 
them to move into consumer channels 
of pre-determined volume. 

Almost from the beginning of the 
tire business, tire rnanufacturers have 
entered into signed agreements with 
all distributors whom they sold direct. 
And the manufacturers attached a 
great deal of importance to the sign- 
ing of these agreements. The actual 
signing was a ceremonious affair that 
required the salesman once a year to 
remind the distributors how fortunate 
they were to have the opportunity to 
enter into a sales agreement with the 
company. 


Mostly Pretty Paper 


The provisions—even the phraseol- 
ogy of the tire agreement—were about 
the same for all tire manufacturers. 
Primarily, the agreement was an in- 
strument designed to protect the sup- 
plier. It would set forth the terms and 
conditions of sales—authorize the dis- 
tributor to use the company’s sign. Be- 
yond that, it offered little. By dressing 
up agreements with fancy borders 
and impressive seals, and by insisting 
upon a ceremonious presentation by 
the salesman at the time of signing, 
tire manufacturers were able to make 
a strong impression upon the distribu- 
tor. by the mere stroke of the pen he 
had become an authorized agent for 
the company—and that was important. 

But, as years passed by, tire dis- 
tributors came to realize that their 
agreements with their suppliers didn’t 
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have too much significance. Almost 
any reasonably reputable distributor 
could become a franchise distributor 
with a mere token in behalf of the 
supplier’s products. And if he saw fit 
to handle two or three or four differ- 
ent lines of tires, he could enter into 
agreement with each supplier without 
fear of having any one of his agree- 
ments cancelled. 


The First Step 


United States Rubber Co. decided 
some years ago to break away from 
this time-worn precedent and to write 
a new meaning into its franchise. The 
first step in this direction was to ex- 
tend the term of the agreement from 
one year to five years. Heretofore, al- 
though agreements were usually re- 
newed year after year with the same 
distributors, the company never could 
be assured that the relationship would 
continue for more than a year ahead. 
Company executives reasoned that if 
the company were really serious in its 
intentions toward the distributor and 
if the company expected the distribu- 
tor to make a serious effort in its be- 
half, it could evidence confidence in 
the distributor and in turn strengthen 
his confidence in the company by en- 
tering into a five-year agreement. But 
even so, U. S. Rubber executives all 
agreed that there was room for much 
more improvement. The war and its 
consecuent restrictions on tire distri- 
bution necessarily halted their plans to 
expand distribution, but it also gave 
them ample time to work out im- 
proved plans for the future. 

In the first place, U. S. Rubber Co. 
long since was cognizant of the fal- 
lacy of the theory that the more deal- 
ers it had, the more business would be 
accumulated. As J. Chester Ray, sales 
manager of the Fisk Tire Division of 
the company, puts it: “Sound, pro- 
gressive business building does not 
depend for success upon numbers of 
dealers, but upon the type and caliber 
of distributors. One aggressive, well 


balanced distributor who is alert to his 
opportunities, who is a forward look- 
ing, progressive type of distributor, 
eager to learn new and more efficient 
ways of merchandising, cooperative in 
any endeavor to broaden or exploit 
his opportunities, is worth a dozen or 
two of the type who doesn’t know 
where he’s going and doesn’t care 
when or how he gets there. 

‘In selection of distributors,’ Mr. 
Ray believes, “experience is not neces- 
sarily a primary requisite. Past experi- 
ence can be an asset or a liability—de- 
pending on the personal characteristics 
of the distributor. If he is satisfied to 
coast along with his past experience as 
a guide, if he knows all the answers, 
if his mind is closed to new ways of 
doing things—then his past experi- 
ence may be of little value, and may, 
in the end, be a hindrance to the prog- 
ress the company may expect of him. 
Inexperience on the other hand is not 
objectionable provided the distributor 
has an alert mind, is cooperative, is 
eager to learn, and is interested in 
helping the company to find better 
ways to merchandise and operate. 


Markets Are Studied 


“A franchise should be specific and 
in detail as to just what the manufac- 
turer expects and is going to require 
of his distributors. It shoufd be just as 
specific in defining for the distributor 
what he can expect from the manufac- 
turer. In our case, each franchise is 
individually tailored to the distributor 
with whom it is drawn.” 

One of the first steps U. S. Rubber 
took to revise its franchise was to de- 
termine where and how many distri- 
butors would be needed to provide 
adequate national coverage. A scien- 
tific study of the subject led U. S. 
Rubber management to center distri- 
bution in a list of selected markets 
throughout the country. These mar- 
kets have been arrived at scientifically 
and each is well defined as to bounda- 
ries. Most of the markets include the 
market city and the surrounding 
smaller towns which the market logi- 
cally serves. Each market area then 
becomes the authorized territory of the 
distributor in the market city. 

For each of these defined markets, 
U. S. Rubber arrived at a sales poten- 
tial. For, as Mr. Ray explains, in the 
tire business, market potentials can 
be determined with surprising accu- 
racy since, by knowing the number of 
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PACIFIC TELEPHONE BOOTH .. . U. S. MARINE, BURROWED IN HIS FOXHOLE, TELEPHONES FOR ARTILLERY SUPPORT TO WIPE OUT JAPANESE MORTARS. 


| * just one landing operation against the Japs, 
our Navy used more than seven hundred ships 
equipped with 48,000 telephones. With their switch- 
boards and associated equipment, that’s enough to 
serve a city of 160,000 people. These shipboard 
telephones were equipped with 5,000,000 feet 


of wire. 


Add to these figures the needs of other naval units 
and the millions of men in the Army’s ground and 
air forces and you get some idea of the tremendous 
amount of communications equipment required by 
war. It helps to answer the question of why tele- 
phone equipment is scarce on the home front. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


cars, trucks and buses, registered in a 
given area, it is possible to arrive at a 
positive basis for determining tire 
usage. Having completed this phase 
of post-war planning U. S. Rubber 
was ready to re-design its franchise. 
“First of all,’’ Mr. Ray points out, 
“we like to think of our distributors 
as partners with us in business. If, 
therefore, this partnership is to be a 
success, a specific obligation should 
rest on each ‘partner,’ our company 
and the distributor—and these obliga- 
tions should be clearly spelled out in 
the agreement between us. Since we 


have agreed that the distributor will 
represent us in a certain authorized 
territory, we define that market geo- 
graphically and make this a part of the 
franchise agreement. We spell out the 
sales objectives in the authorized ter- 
ritory and incorporate as a part of 
the agreement the dollar volume ex- 
pectancy for each classification of mer- 
chandise in which the distributor is to 
represent us.” 

The next step U. S. Rubber officials 
took was to determine in mutual agree- 
ment with the distributor the kind and 


in order to adequately serve the mar. 
ket area, and where it is agreed that 
certain additional equipment or sery. 
ice facilities are needed, these are 
specifically set forth in the sales 
agreement, the distributor agreeing to 
add the needed equipment as soon as 
conditions permit. 

In the agreement, the subject of 
identification is also covered. The dis. 
tributor and the U. S. Rubber sales. 
man determine the type, location, and 
character of identification which wil] 
be best suited to the distributor's 


oe ~~ fe 


amount of service equipment needed 


TO SEE THE HOUSTON OF TOMORROW... 


mt d is the aedmini 


WHEN completed on its 141-acre 
campus, the great new Texas Medical 
Center—together with other major medi- 
cal and dental schools and huge hospitals 
—will make Houston the largest and finest 
medical and research center in the South- 
west. 

Backed by the $20,000,000 M. D. 
Anderson Foundation, the Texas Medical 
Center itself will be comprised of Baylor 
University Medical and Dental Colleges, 
the M. D. Anderson Hospital for Cancer 


The Houston Market is sold 
when your story is told 
e+ein The Chronicle 


unit of the $7,000,000 Naval Hospital now under construction 


GREAT NEW 
MEDICAL CENTER 


Research, the University of Texas School 
of Dentistry, the Houston-Harris County 
Anti-Tuberculosis Hospital and a greatly 
enlarged Hermann Hospital. 

Now building on a 118-acre tract nearby 
is a 1000-bed $7,000,000 Naval Hospital. 
In addition to the Hermann and Naval 
hospitals, Houston now -has four major 
hospitals. Another is to be built soon. 

The Medical Center will be a‘ great as- 
set to Houston whose huge and expanding 
industries have helped make this the South’s 
largest market. 


THE HOUSTON 


CHRONICLE 


R. W. McCARTHY 
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needs, and both the distributor and 
the company agree to a specific per- 
formance in providing the stipulated 
identification. 

Personnel and management are coy. 
ered adequately in the franchise. The 
company will assist the distributor in 
selecting qualified sales and service 
personnel, in training sales personnel 
in sound merchandising methods in 
each class of trade, in instructing sery- 
ice personnel in up-to-date techniques 
for recapping, for repairing tires and 
tubes, for servicing other products, 
and will provide experienced counsel 
on matters of business management 
and finance. In turn, to assure the at- 


-tainment of his share of the available 


sales potential in his market area, the 
distributor agrees to maintain or em- 
ploy the sales personnel indicated in 
the agreement, and also to submit 
periodically copies of his balance 
sheet and operating statement. 


All Details Are Covered 


Mutual agreements on adequate 
merchandise and solicitation of trade 
are covered thoroughly, as are retail 
facilities. In the latter case, the com- 
pany makes available to the distributor 
plans for the proper arrangement of a 
retail salesroom, display, promotional 
and demonstration material for the 
retail merchandising of products, and 
instruction for using this material to 
full advantage. The distributor agrees 
to maintain or establish an adequate 
retail salesroom for the display and 
demonstration of the company prod- 
ucts and to use all material made avail- 
able by the company to full advantage. 

In addition, the franchise covers in 
detail agreements on service facilities, 
prices, allowances, terms of sales, 
terms of delivery, taxes and other 
charges, price changes, adjustments, 
and modification and termination 0! 
the franchise. 

U. S. Rubber will also support dis- 
tributors with national advertising 1 
broaden and maintain consumer 4c 
ceptance of company products and, 
within the limits of the company’s ad- 
vertising policy, will cooperate with 
the distributor in advertising company 
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OURAGE that inspires a builder to plan a 
$2,000,000 deluxe housing project . . . vision that 
makes farmers take to the air. . . progress that brings ad- 


justed freight rates-. . . these are qualities that have made 
the Oklahoma City market a sparkling sales area in war 


and in peace. 


Courage, vision and progress are likewise qualities that 
have made the Oklahoman and Times top-heavy favorites , 
among readers and advertisers for more than half a century. 


They are qualities you'll find it advantageous to tie to when 


the present trickle of consumer goods swells into a swift 


flowing stream of post-war plenty. 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE KATZ AGENCY, INC. 
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in the 


HE volume of passenger-train cars to be ordered during 

the first five years after the war may well approach the 
total attained in the early 1920’s, which averaged 2,024 per 
year. 


Information on the prospective market for passenger cars and 
equipment and other phases of the railroad post-war out- 


look—of timely value to manufacturers—is provided in the’ 


100-page booklet, The Post-War Railway Market for Manufac- 
turers”, prepared by the editors of Railway Age and its three 
associated publications. 


Manufacturers with products in the basic railway market 
should prepare now through regular business paper advertis- 
ing that will give them commanding positions for building 
and maintaining strong railroad business relations. 


In the railroad industry, the four Simmons-Boardman publi- 
cations are the recognized channels of authoritative technical 
and business information. Each of these publications serves 
one of the several branches of railway activity—each one has 
a specialized audience of key men. The men who recommend 
and authorize purchases of all types of passenger rolling stock 
are the readers of Railway Age and Railway Mechanical En- 
gineer. 


*Any of the offices listed below will be glad 


The Post-War 


to send you this booklet, free, upon request. Railway Market 


for Manufacturers 


Railroad Market 


1038 Henry Bidg., Seattle 1, Wash. 300 Mentgomery St., San Francisce 4, Ca! 
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SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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Railway Engineering and Maintenance 


539 W. 6th St., Les Anceles 14, Cal 


products within his market area. And 
the distributor agrees to join with the 
company in the cooperative advertis. 
ing of company products within his 
market area. 

The franchise being a five-year con- 
tract, obviously these sales objectives 
and all other conditions of the agree. 
ment are not projected for a fix e-year 
neriod. The sales objectives naturally 
change from year to year, also so may 
other specific conditions. U. S. Rub. 
ber has, therefore, made provision for 
the basic five-year agreement to he 
supplemented each year by a supple. 
mentary contract. If the distributor 
“partner’” makes the kind of progress 
each year which the company plans 
to help him to achieve, he naturally 
will be ready to raise his sights for the 
following year. Thus the supplemental 
contract will reflect the anticipated im- 
proved performance. 


Application Points the Way 


U. S. Rubber is reasonably assured 
that the distributor with whom an 
agreement is signed will have the ca- 
pacity and ability to achieve the 
agreed-upon volume, because before 
the franchise is offered to the distribu- 
tor the requirements as to volume and 
service performance are thoroughly ex- 
plained to him. After that the U. §. 
Rubber Co. salesman fills out a newly 
devised form which is called the Annli- 
cation for Franchise. This anvlication 
is very important to the company and 
is very comprehensive; it gives a com- 
plete history of the distributor's busi- 
ness, his facilities, his location, his sales 
and service personnel, his equipment, 
his plans for the future with respect to 
a new building or modernization of his 
present quarters—his plans with re- 
spect to expanding his service and in- 
creasing his sales and service person- 
nel. 

The picture the company gets from 
the Apovlication for Franchise, Mr. 
Ray says, is so complete that the com- 
pany is able to determine whether the 
distributor will have the capacity to 
exploit properly his market potentials. 

“Sales managers,’ Mr. Ray points 
out, “might logically question the 
advisability of the Application for 
Franchise on the grounds that we are 
trying to play ‘hard to get.’ But it all 
depends on how it is presented. When 
the prospect wants our franchise and 
understands that it is, in fact, a truly 
bilateral agreement, with each party 
making commitments to the other, 
there is no reluctance on the part of 
the distributor in giving us the desired 
information about his business. Re- 
sponse thus far to our new franchise, 
and to the application as well, has 
been most favorable. Distributors like 
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We’re headed for an alive and thriving market, teeming with 


young housewives and wage earners who rush to the news- 
stands every month for Sdeal magazines. Better off than ever, 
alert and budget-wise, hungry for new things to wear, to 
use, to live with, they look to Sdeal Women’s Group for 
buying guidance because they find in Sdeal magazines enter- 
tainment streamlined to their taste. Our readership is your 
market of today, of tomorrow. 
You cannot reach that market 
through yesterday’s media. 

Hop aboard with your merchandise and we'll speed you 
straight to the heart of it. Consult our adman about rates 


and itinerary. 
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ana TRADE AREA 


Circulation figures for 1944 show both the Muskogee Daily 
Phoenix and the Muskogee Times-Democrat as having kept 
pace with the city and trade territory population increases. 


1945 Circulation Increase 12% 


(Over 1944) 
No circulation outside the state — ALL being concentrated 
in this responsive area which helped place Muskogee 
THIRD in SALES in the state. 


Muskogee Daily Phoenix 
MUSKOGEE TIMES-DEMOCRAT 
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AZETT 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC. 
National Representatives 


the idea of a ‘partnership’ type of 
agreement. They are willing to do 
specific things and agree-to specific 
performance when they find that our 
company is likewise just as willing to 
be specific in our commitments to 
them.” 

Furthermore, Mr. Ray points out 
on the basis of a five-year agreement, 
distributors have the confidence to po 
ahead and invest in recommended 
equipment, and facilities or in a store 
modernization plan—steps which they 
might hesitate to take if U. S. Rubber 
Co. showed no more faith in them 
than to limit the relationship to a one. 
year basis. 


Franchise Is Service Type 
U. S. Rubber calls its franchise for 


its tire divisions a service type fran- 
chise because it is geared specifically to 
the type of tire distributor who will 
merchandise tires on a service basis, 
and to do that, his location, his facili- 
ties, his sales and service personnel 
and a number of other factors are im- 
portant. The company does not, how- 
ever, require that all these require- 
ments to service be fulfilled by the 
distributors before the franchise is 
actually signed. 

The war and its restrictions on ma- 
terial, equipments and manpower have 
prevented distributors from taking the 
necessary steps to gear for service 
merchandising, but if the essential 
ingredients to service are not present 
then U. S. Rubber Co. writes into the 
franchise the specific plans of the 
distributor with respect to gearing for 
service. These plans the distributor 
agrees to make operative as soon as 
conditions permit and as soon as the 
necessary equipment again becomes 
available. 

Of course, since Pearl Harbor there 
has been a critical shortage of tires for 
civilians, and that supply is still criti- 
cal and is expected to be critical for 
some time to come. For this reason, 
U. S. Rubber Co. is not now ‘teaching 
out for new outlets. To do so, the 
company would have to penalize exist 
ing outlets which are having a hard 
enough time to satisfy the demands 
made upon them. The applications of 
the principles involved in the new 
U. S. Rubber franchise have not, 
therefore, gone beyond existing dis- 
tributors. But the company 7s accepting 
the Application for Franchise forms 
from prospective distributors, and the 
large number of requests the company 
reports it is receiving from high cali- 
ber distributors seeking the opportu: 
nity to make application for the fran- 
chise, speak well for the acceptance 0! 
the specific performance provisions 
which the re-designed franchise incot- 
porates. 
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Around the world, year in and 
year out, the sugar industry is going 
full blast. Much heavy equipment is 
needed to keep the world supplied 
with sweets. This equipment varies 
in type from the huge steam and 
clectric plants to the hundreds of 
electrical motors and pumps which 
keep the sugar industry humming. 
Many other items are needed, such 
‘asheat exchangers, evaporators, 
pumps, hoists, conveyers, trucks, 
cane cars and carts, Diesel locomo- 
tives and tractors. This is but a part 
of the heavy equipment necessary in 
producing the world’s sugar supply. 
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“SUGAR’ is the only publication - 
reaching this world-wide profitable 
market, both in the cultivating and 
processing fields. “SUGAR” reaches 
the top purchasing personnel on 


large plantations and in processing 
plants throughout the world. These 
are the men you want to reach and 
sell. They are placing immediate and 
future orders now. 
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PETROLEO DEL MUNDO 
PETROLEUM WORLD 


REX W. WADMAN 
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Libbey Glass Opens 
Model Showroom 


in Philadelphia 


Realizing glass display in retail stores is all too 
often haphazard at best, Libbey Glass Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. has devised a showroom 
which lets glass sell itself with its own sparkle. 
The showroom (built originally in Toledo under the 
guidance of the company’s Display Department, with 
Freda Diamond and Virginia Hamill as consultants) 
was opened in July in Philadelphia. Retailers are 
viewing it there and are obtaining the help of Owens. 
Illinois’ experience in re-planning their own glass 
departments. Embodied in the display showroom are 
cold-cathode fluorescent lighting, special colors al. 
lowing the glass to dominate all else, and novel 
shelf arrangements which shun unbroken lines, 


Above, left: Small, irregularly shaped 
shelves are used. Fixtures, lighted 
from underneath, also light the cup- 
boards, lending display value, as well 
as providing storage space. Glasses are 
aligned on a diagonal; may be 
seen from any spot in the room. 


The photograph below shows how the 
subject dominates the background. All 
those who worked upon the showroom 
agreed on the soft gray color (known 
now as “Libbey-Tone”). Edges of all 
frosted glass shelves used throughout 
the display also are painted with the 
“Libbey-Tone” to avoid the possible 
refraction of light and color rays. 


Showroom has three “shadow 
boxes,” one of which is pic- 
tured above. Photographs are 
to be reproductions of current 
Libbey advertising, and shown 
underneath will be the glass- 
ware illustrated therein. Dis- 
play shelves are lighted from 
below, with additional lighting 
thrown upon the photograph 
and the aleove from above. 


Each in its own niche, (above) 
are some of the larger pieces 
of Libbey glass. Shelves fit 
into grooves in the walls, thus 
obviating the use of metal 
brackets, or other devices 
which might compete for the 
attention due the glass. Again, 
straight lines are avoided 
wherever possible by the 
utilization of an L-shape. 
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A Perrect Sates Manacement Union: Improvement of salesmen’s compensation plans to attract 
higher grades of talent to the field, combined with lowering of sales costs by means of account 
selection. Here is a chart portrayal of the workings of the method described in this article. 


Frame Your Compensation Plan to 
Encourage More Selective Selling 


The salesman wants, in his payment setup, stability, simplicity, 


and reward for extra effort. The house wants profitable volume. 


low sales costs, low turnover among men, effective sales control, 


and long-range healthy growth. A well conceived compensation plan 


can—and should—take all of these important factors into account. 


BY KEVIN J. 


SOLON 


Manager, Sales Control Division 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


Toledo 


HE seven-league strides of re- 

search under the spur of war 

are not limited to the chemical 

and engineering fields. Sales 

management has never been so aware 

of its responsibilities, so introspective 

of its every strength and weakness, so 

apprehensive of the dawning Sell-to- 

Survive era, so universally engaged in 
drawing up and activating plans. 

More quickly than now anticipated 

the selling muscles will harden in com- 
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petition, new training methods will 
take effective form, the veteran will 
become adjusted. Without discounting 
in the least the many new techniques 
in the sales management field, the 
measure of progress over the entire 
selling front will be the effectiveness 
of the compensations plans that are 
used, 

Two subjects are coming in for con- 
siderable attention by ranking sales 
managers: One is the necessity for 


improving salesmen’s compensation 
plans so that a higher grade of talent 
is attracted to the field; the other is 
the lowering of sales and distribution 
costs by means of account selection. 
It is surprising that these two im- 
portant functions in the field of sales 
management have not generally been 
put together where they belong. They 
form a perfect union. 
Before researching the product, tt 
might be well to analyze the prospect. 
One of the most honored of sales 
tenets is to put yourself in the pros- 
pect’s shoes. The prospect on incen- 
tive plans is the salesman, and there 
never will be a successful compensa 
tion plan that does not merit the te 
spect and enthusiasm of the men who 
operate under it. 
The average salesman’s desires 1n 4 
compensation plan are simplicity, sta 
bility and reward for outstanding effort 
and results. No single thing can prove 
so irritating to a salesman as to be 
constantly in the dark as to what his 
bonus earnings are going to be from 
month to month or in the annual 
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deanup. Complicated plans are not 
only costly to operate but in most cases 
ut the salesman in the position of 
checking the home office checkers. 

The plan must be relatively stable 
both as to the amount of income it 
fyrnishes the salesman in terms of real 
wages during cyclical inflationary and 
deflationary periods and in _ that, 
danges made from year to year must 
be minor, progressive and, above all, 
aleable to the field force. The plan 
must reward the salesman for ex- 
taordinary effort by a proportionate 
increase in income. 

A common defect in many current 
plans is that they pay too great a per- 
centage of the salesman’s total income 
ss an incentive. A salesman’s base 
salary must provide security for him- 
self and his family. If he is expected 
to put his full effort into constructive 
company planning and action, he can- 
not be worried about his personal 
finances by too great variation in his 
pay. Base salary should be sufficient to 
take care, on a comfortable basis, of 
the essential family needs of food, 
shelter, clothing, education, and in- 
surance. The incentive payment should 
operate at the level of those important 
needs every man wants beyond com- 
fortable subsistence—reasonably rapid 
mortgage reduction, savings, Owner- 
ship of stocks, a better car, country 
dub membership, and so on. 


Management’s Angle 


What management desires from its 
compensation plan can be only out- 
lined here: 

Largest profitable volume. The 
passion for black increase and the 
horror of red decrease figures in terms 
of volume only is gradually building 
from improved cost systems the real- 
ization that return is the major de- 
terminative. 

Proper sales-cost relationshi 
must be established and a re a 
On a cost basis the plan should actively 
supplement the sales manager's func- 
tion once aptly described as ‘‘securing 
extraordinary results from ordinary 
men.” There must be enough extra 
effort and result to justify not the cost 
but the investment of bonus dollars. 

Attract and satisfy sales per- 
sonnel. Each company’s product or 
line requires a certain standard of 
salesmen. A product is judged by the 
salesmen it keeps. The plan should 
appeal to the right caliber of man, to 
bring him into the organization and to 
maintain personnel turnover at the 
fock bottom margin of error in the 
company’s selection and training pro- 
gram. 

._ Promote sound growth by foster- 
ing: (1) the building of better posi- 
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tion with the backbone of the business 
—the regular customer; (2) the open- 
ing of new accounts—the life blood 
of sales progress. 

More effective sales control. Extra 
payment for initiative and drive 
should stimulate the field organization 
toward self-controlled sales effort— 
free branch and district managers to 
assist, counsel and guide rather than 
attempt also to direct and energize. 

The theory of selective selling needs 
no justification. It can be simply stated 
as the concentration of sales effort on 
more desirable accounts and away from 
less desirable or marginal accounts. It 


is practiced to a relatively grert or 
small degree by every salesman in the 
daily apportioning of his time and 
effort. It is the object of almost con- 
tinuous comparisons by statisticians 
and consultants. It is regularly bulletin- 
ized, often docketed, and has for years 
been a “‘must” at the sales convention. 

The “how” of tying selective selling 
to that vibrant “purse nerve’ requires 
only one bit of intensive research—the 
determination of what constitutes a 
desirable account. The word “inten- 
sive” is mild for companies that face 
the entire process of cost studies and 
the grading of discussions with re- 


Is it 486 or 


864 Main St. 
? 


A shipment is guided to its right destination, or 
the wrong one, by the address. Experience has 
proved the value of these suggestions for marking 


shipments: 


| Show name of both shipper and consignee 
in full on two sides of shipment, and place 
duplicate address or invoice inside. 


2 Street address, including number, building 


name, room number. 


3 The state name in full, or approved abbre- 


viation. 


4 If old container is used, eliminate all old 


marks, tags or labels. 


For further information, inquire of your local 
Railway Expressman. He is a good man to know. 


CD 
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The salesman is extended the right 
add to the list at any time. The 
gles manager reserves the right to 
yestion and eliminate accounts which 
jid not measure up to standard in 
seems of results. The elimination of ac- 
counts can be and must be done on 
, basis of mutual agreement. Annually 
i; often enough. In this manner the 
count list is kept clean by regular 
xamination against standards. The 
importance of the branch managers’ 
sition in this activity is obvious. 
Once the account selection has been 
mde by the field organization, it is 
necessary to establish the type of pro- 
progress-measuring device best suited. 
§ome companies use individual ac- 
cunt quotas. Quotas on selected ac- 
cunts should be set by the salesman 
with guidance by the branch manager 
ind review by the home office. If they 
do not remain Ais own in the sales- 
man’s mind but deteriorate into an 
ubitrary home office goal, his tendency 
will be to transfer responsibility. Con- 
iderable freedom can be allowed the 
alesman in this respect, since regular 
inalysis of actual results each six or 
twelve months will disclose weaknesses 
and suggest acceptable adjustments. 


Other Companies’ Findings 


Other well established companies 
have found that averaging sales over 
three or four years in six-month pe- 
tiods forms a proper base for com- 
paring the current job. The quota 
ystem automatically takes care of 
variations in volume opportunity due 
to general business conditions. The 
ume thing can be accomplished in the 
bse average plan by starting bonus 
payments at a given percent of base. 

Regardless of which type of measur- 
ing mechanism is used, the tie-in with 
elective selling is on the basis of as- 
signing quota and crediting sales only 
to those accounts which have been 
selected by the salesmen. For con- 
venience, the base average will be used 
ere since most features apply equally 
well to either device. : 

Beyond the natural inclination to 
ay away from accounts for which no 
wiles credit will be received, and there- 
lore, no compensation earned, real 
teeth can be put into the salesman’s 
thinking on the subject: 

l. By continuing to identify all 
wiles by salesmen (as distinguished 
fom sales credit given only on 
selected account sales). 

2. By having the salesman clearly 
understand that, even though he does 
Not receive credit on sales to non- 

hus accounts, these sales are tabu- 
ited through the period, will be 
idded to his credited sales at the end 
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average yardstick against which his 
sales are measured and bonus earned 
in the subsequent year. 

Salesmen will add this up quickly 
enough and act in channeling inquiries 
and business through established out- 
lets. 

The salesman is not relieved in the 
least of the responsibility of worth 
while account or territory develop- 
ment. As a matter of fact, it is to his 
advantage if done with accounts which 
qualify.. New, qualifying accounts 
represent a considerable monetary gain 
in that they would not be a part of the 
base average in the current year and 


only operate as one-third of base dur- 
ing the next year. etc. 

If the company is small, in all prob- 
ability it cannot afford the high cost of 
scattered sales effort. On the other 
hand, large companies have generally 
established jobber or other channels 
to handle accounts which cannot be 
economically solicited or serviced on 
a direct basis. In many businesses a 
sound jobber policy is almost as im- 
portant as a good, workable compensa- 
tion plan. 

Salesmen would have to be trained 
to exercise intelligence and judgment 
in their handling of those accounts 


of the year, to become part of the base * 
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Selling to Women While They’re Young 
- « 225,000 ABC 


$810 per page. 


Isn’t it time you remembered that the teen-age girl likes 
to learn things for herself? That companions, more than 
grown-ups, influence her tastes and preferences in cosmetics, 
toiletries, personal items, apparel . . . ? Her impressionable 
age is your opportunity to win the woman’s market you'll 
want for years to come. In THE AMERICAN GIRL your adver- 
tising speaks as friend to friend. Little else can give your 
product the same active acceptance . 
lasting preference and loyalty. 


. . can win the same 


PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17 ¢e MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUP 


* Based on readership survey tabulated by I. B. M 
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the business of which is undesirable, 
since the situation would generally be 
one of some delicacy; but the element 
of risk involved in the mishandling of 
a small proportion of these accounts 
in a manner which would permanently 
alienate them is more than offset by 
the great economies which would be 
effected in operation not only in sales 
was in every department. 

Payment of bonus for sales over 
base should be a per cent of a man’s 
salary rate rather than a commission 
on sales, to prevent violent fluctuations 
and to give the men as a group an 
orderly income progression with the 


variables in the plan offsetting to some 
extent, or at least working counter to, 
volume fluctuations. Payment of bonus 
can be quarterly or semi-annually, but 
no oftener, because it should not be 
considered by the salesman as earnings 
for current expenses. Notices of earn- 
ings, however, must be sent out 
monthly to stimulate and encourage 
on a continuing basis. Promptness and 
regularity are here essential. 

A suggested method for use in a 
declining sales year is set forth in the 
table below for an increasing scale of 
bonus earning for each per cent of 
base average sold from 91 to 120%: 


sion problems. 


This typical textile worker is employed in a city of indus- 
trial activity, where the whir and steady hum of machin- 
ery is certain to be as much a part of peacetime Lawrence 
as it is now a necessity in turbulent wartime. The Capital 
of the Worsted Textile Industry in America offers its 
workers steady employment, high wages (Lawrence ranks 
with the leading cities of Massachusetts in manufacturing 


payroll per 1000 population), and presents no reconver- 


The EAGLE-TRIBUNE is the newspaper to be found 
within the industrial worker’s home (this daily is read 
in 95 out of 100 homes in Lawrence). Sales gains are 
natural in this commercial market . . . it’s stable, lucrative 
and alert to the printed word! 


Serving hundreds of national advertisers 


rk EAGLE-TRIBUNE 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 


WARD-GRIFFITH CO. - NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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Under 90% 0% 00% 0.0% 
91—100% 5% 5.0% 5.0% 
101—110% 1.0% 10.0% 15.0% 
111—120% 1.0% 10.0% 25.0% 
121—130% 8% 8.0% 33.0% 
131—140% 7% 70% 40.0% 

Over 140% 0% 0.0% 40.0% 


Payments would decrease in fate 
from 121% on and cease at 140% on 
the theory that in an_ established 
market sales exceeding base average by 
more than 40% would represent ex- 
tremely fortunate sales results and be 
readily acknowledged by or provable 
to the salesman as bearing little casual 
relationship to his effort. Any bonus 
figure running over 40% endangers 
the proper balance which must be 
maintained between salary and bonus 
earnings. This particular factor will 
not fit every business, but working 
out a method of maintaining an or- 
derly income variation will pay off in 
salesman’s satisfaction. 


Effects of Selective Plan 


The salesman will make a selective 
bonus plan operate because: 1. He sur- 
veyed the market. 2. He selected his 
“pay dirt” group. 3. He can add 
worth while prospects and accounts at 
any time. 4. He must relinquish only 
undesirable or marginal accounts. 5. 
His family has the security of a regu- 
lar income. 6. By extra effort he can 
build earnings of 40%. 7. He is a 
manager. 

Payoff to the company will cover 
the entire range of operations: 

1. Salesmen will furnish home 
office with more accurate, prompt, and 
complete data on selected major ac- 
counts and prospects. 

2. Salesmen will maintain the basic 
activities for an intelligent selling job. 

3. Salesmen will build supplier 
position with major accounts and con- 
centrate on preferred prospects. 

4. The plan is flexible and pro- 
gressive in that requirements can be 
raised to eliminate markets by stratum, 
starting at one number-of-account 
level and stepped down each year. 

5. The sales manager's and the 
salesman’s desires coincide on the sales 
effort pattern by accounts. 

6. Decrease in the number of ac- 
counts handled will mean lower cost 
per operating unit in every department 
in the business. 

The lifting of the salesman’s view- 
point toward the management level 
will bear fruit in many apparently un- 
related directions. 
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I a woodchuck could chuck wood, he couldn’t make a 
dent in the vast Southern forests! Today, the South pro- 
et duces 4,875,000 tons of wood pulp—48% of the entire 
U. S. production. And, right at its doorstep are raw ma- 


me terials for filler, sizing, coating and bleaching of paper. 
. Not only is this pulp used for the rapidly expanding 

kraft industry, but from it will come rayon, cellulose 
sic acetate, wall board and a host of other products. The 
b. pulp and paper industry is one more of the hundreds of 
a mighty new industries that are increasing wealth, jobs 
e and buying power in the South. Now is the time to 
10: reach this rich market, and the way to reach it is with 
be HOLLAND'S — the magazine of today’s New South! 
m, 


|Holland’ 
; “Whe ian oath 


= VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK © 75 E. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO * 205 GLOBE- 
W- BROCRAT BUILDING, ST. LOUIS * West Coast Representatives: SIMPSON-REILLY, LTD., 
USS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. © GARFIELD BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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...IF A WOODCHUCK COULD 
CHUCK WOOD in the Soazth/ = 


balance YouR ADVERTISING 
IN THE SOUTH WITH HOLLAND'S 


You are out of balance in the South—your 
advertising lacks from 14% to 30% of the 
coverage you get throughout the rest of the 
nation—wunless you use Holland's. This is so 
whether you use leading general magazines, 
leading women’s magazines or leading shelter 
magazines. It takes Holland’s to swing the bal- 
ance in your favor—and here’s why! 


i 86.4% of National Average 
2 Leading} Withoyt Holland's 
General 


Magazines 118% WITH HOLLAND'S 


86.25% of National Average 
Without Holland's 


3 Leading 
Women's 


Magazines 105°o WITH HOLLAND'S 


« 


70.50% of National Aver-f. 
age Without Holland's 


2 Leading 
Shelter 


wee 1T11°o WITH HOLLAND'S 


“Sometimes I wish they'd listen 
to something besides WCSH.” 


"Sometimes I wish they’‘d listen 
to something besides WJ AR.” 


“Sometimes I wish they'd listen 
to something besides WLBZ.” 


to something besides WTC.” 


“Sometimes I wish they'd listen 
to something besides WRDO.” 
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“Sometimes I wish they'd listen to something besides NERN.” 


Mail response demonstrates the effectiveness of NERN peak 
program and power impact. The postmark3, placed over their 
points of origin on a big map of New England, would cover that 
area which contains 96.6% of New England's radio homes. 

NERN listeners know a good product when they hear about it. 
And they have what it takes to make mail response worthwhile. 
Totaling only 6.3% of U. S. population, they have 18% of the 
nation’s savings bank deposits. 

They keep their receivers happily tuned to NERWN stations, 
which carry NBC’s top-rated shows and add up to 115,250 easy- 
to-hear watts. 

For $292 per daytime quarter-hour, with free lines and studio 
facilities in Boston, Hartford or New York, you can buy NERN, 
And when you buy NERN, you buy a network. 


NERN STATIONS 


Frequency Watts 
WBZ 1030 Boston, Mass. 
WCSH 970 Portland, Maine 
WJAR 920 Providence, R. I. 
WLBZ 620 Bangor, Maine 
WTIC 1080 Hartford, Conn. 
WRDO 1400 Augusta, Maine 
Nationally represented by 
WEED & COMPANY 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Hollywood 


NEW ENGLAND REGIONAL NETWORK 


JUNGLE 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The $8,000,000,000 Textile Industry: Is 


It Ripe for Brand Name Promotion? 


This is the sixth* in a series of articles dealing with probable pro- 


motion developments in the textile industry. Here Mr. Cumming 


reviews the promotion story behind such well known mill brands as 


Skinner, Fruit of the Loom, Pepperell, Pacific Mills and Bates. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


HE division of the textile in- 

dustry that has the largest in- 

vestment in plant, machinery, 

equipment and personnel is 
the mill group. We know of one 
big cotton mill that requires a $2,- 
000,000 investment in raw materials 
just to “thread up” and start pro- 
duction on finished fabrics. 

With so great a financial interest 
involved, it would be logical to as- 
sume that self-interest would compel 
every textile mill to identify its fab- 
tics and to make that identification 
known to consumers. But we all 
know that most of them don’t. For 
every Cannon, Burlington, Textron, 
and Forstmann there are dozens of 
mills such as Pomona, Hannah Pick- 
ett, Avondale, Pacolet, and Hill 
whose products are virtually unknown 
consumer-wise. 

Under today’s conditions, with tex- 
tile fabrics in short supply, this 
anonymity of the bulk of the textile 
mills doesn’t make very much dif- 
ference. Every mill, no matter how 
large and no matter how unknown, 
could readily sell many times the vol- 
ume of the fabric it can produce. But 
what will happen when normal times 
feturn and the retail buyer may pick 
and choose among the textile prod- 
ucts offered to him? Isn't it reason- 
able to suppose that he will prefer to 
buy dresses or clothing or bedspreads 
made from fabrics which have estab- 
lished their importance and their iden- 
tity with his store’s customers ? 

_ Obviously, many of the lead- 
ing mills think so, for a large num- 
ber have decided during the past few 


+ ae : . ° ° 
qenvious articles in this series by Mr. 
umming appeared in SALES MANAGE- 


15, July 1, and July 15. Another will 
appear in an early issue. When the series 
1s complete, reprints of the entire group 
Of articles will be made available in one 
Printed unit. 
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years that it was no longer wise to 
hide their light under a bushel. Some 
of these newcomers to the field of 
sales promotion are now numbered 
among the country’s leading advertis- 
ers. 


On the other hand, some of the 
oldest trade-marks in our advertising 
history are textile trade-marks, and 
the sales promotion history of a few 
textile firms goes back to the begin- 
ning of modern advertising. 

Wm. Skinner & Sons, for example, 
as far back as 1850 adopted as their 
trade-mark the head of an old In- 
dian chieftan, Unquomonk. This was 
an early indication of the importance 
attached by Skinner to the identifica- 
tion of the fabrics they produced. So 
much importance did they place on 
this identification, in fact, that they 
later developed a way to weave the 
name “Skinner” into the selvage of 
their fabrics. This was a real inno- 
vation, and was very important in the 
days when most dresses were made at 
home and the bulk of the textile busi- 
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“Would Madam like a complete re-packaging and reconversion?” 
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CEDRIC FOSTER 


Now Yankee-Mutual War Correspondent 


Cedric Foster, Yankee-Mutual coast-to-coast com- 
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mentator, is now in the Pacific as a Navy War 


Correspondent. A world traveler, Foster is familiar 


= with the entire area of the Pacific war zones and Allied 
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ness was done over the counter by 
the yard. 

Skinner also was one of the first 
reat national advertisers in the textile 
feld. They began using The Saturday 
Evening Post in 1909, and Skinner 
advertising has been appearing regu- 
larly with few interruptions, in na- 
tional publications ever since. The 
philosophy back of this advertising 
has always been to let consumers 
know exactly what Skinner stood for. 
In the 1920's, for example, advertising 
was concentrated on “the lining that 
outwears the suit,” which helped to 
establish Skinner leadership in linings. 


Similarly, Skinner's current advertis- 
ing is built around Skinner's Satin, 
with finished garments featured, al- 
though special Skinner fabrics such 
as Tackle Twill are promoted oc- 
casionally. 


Labels as Identification 


Identification of Skinner fabric is 
carried through to the consumer by 
labels which many manufacturers put 
into their garments. A proof of the 
prestige of the Skinner name is the 
large amount of free unsolicited ad- 
vettising of Skinner fabrics done by 
retail stores, in advertising both fin- 
ished garments and piece goods sold 
over the counter. 


Another textile trade-mark that has 
its roots in advertising antiquity is that 
of Fruit of the Loom. In fact, this 
trademark is so very strong that al- 
though it once stood for a certain type 
of percale made by B. B. & R. Knight, 
today it is a brand name used on near- 
ly 100 finished products of cotton and 
rayon made under license from Fruit 
of the Loom, Inc. 


It is the licensee plan that has en- 
abled Fruit of the Loom to do such a 
striking job of identification to the 
consumer. One manufacturer in each 
merchandise classification is licensed 
to use the Fruit of the Loom label. 
He is usually an independent manu- 
facturer, although in a few cases par- 
tial or sole ownership of the licensee 
is vested in Fruit of the Loom, Inc. 

Fruit of the Loom supervises the 
quality of the products produced by 
its licensees, provides them with pack- 
aging and display help, and assists 
them in their advertising. The result 
is a family of products, well recog- 
nized by consumers and strongly iden- 
tified under the Fruit of the Loom 
trade-mark. 


Pepperell is still another very old 
textile trade-mark, dating back to 
1846. Although all goods shipped 
from the mill carried the familiar 
mark of the Pepperell winged lion, 
advertising was largely word-of-mouth 
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and trade announcements until care- 
fully-planned consumer advertising 
was begun in 1925. This advertising 
concentrated on a finished product— 
sheets. Later the firm bought a blan- 
ket mill and began advertising Pep- 
perell Blankets. 

For the purposes of this study, how- 
ever, two other phases of the Pepper- 
ell sales promotion picture are more 
interesting, because they indicate solu- 
tions to the problems of mills that do 
not produce finished products. 

The first of these phases is the pro- 
motion of work clothing fabrics. Pep- 
perell is a large producer of shirting 
chambray, coverts and trouser ma- 


terials, and advertises its work cloth- 
ing fabrics extensively. Through this 
and other Pepperell advertising the 
Pepperell name has become so im- 
portant to consumers that work cloth- 
ing manufacturers who use Pepperell 
fabrics almost universally use the Pep- 
perell label in the shirts and pants 
they make. 

The second phase is Pepperell’s 
licensing operation, similar in many 
respects to Fruit of the Loom’s, be- 
tween 1930 and 1939. During this 
time about 50 manufacturers who 
bought finished goods from Pepperell 
were licensed to sell their goods un- 
der the Pepperell name. But Pepper- 
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FREE TO EXECUTIVES 


...in Omaha and Ogallala!’’” 


Want to make friends? Use the paper that influences 
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ell's licensing differed from Fruit of 
the Loom’s in one important respect. 
The licensee’s name appeared prom- 
inently on all such finished products, 
with the fact clearly indicated that 
the product was made of Pepperell 
fabric. 

The licensing operation was finally 
discontinued because of the closing of 
the Pepperell converting department, 
but there are still a few Pepperell 
licensees working with finished rayon 
goods, which are produced in their 
own plant. 

The sales promotion history of Pa- 
cific Mills is particularly interesting 
because of the stages through which 
Pacific advertising has gone. Although 
Pacific did some advertising of its 
products as far back as the time of the 
Civil War, the first stage of Pacific’s 
modern promotion began shortly be- 
fore World War I. 

At that time strong promotion was 
put behind Pacific’s Serpentine Crépe 
and two other related fabrics under 
individual names. The error that was 
made here was in making the fabric 
names so strong that they overshad- 
owed the name of Pacific, and finally 
when style changes outmoded the fab- 
tics the promotion was stopped. No 
strong, basic foundation had been built 
or it. 


Pacific promotion wem ir.to its sec- 
ond stage about 1925. This time 
there was too sharp a rebound from 
the first mistake; the advertising fea- 
tured Pacific as an institution, in big 
space, but mentioned practically no 
fabrics. Since it contributed almost 
nothing to sales, it was obviously off 
on the wrong foot, and the schedules 
were finally cancelled. 

During the depression Pacific began 
in a modest way the third and current 
stage of its promotional work. The 
objective was to build consumer ap- 
preciation for the value of Pacific fab- 
rics, and the advertising was planned 
to feature Pacific woolens, worsteds, 
cottons, and rayons in finished gar- 
ments. 

Since the only end products that 
Pacific makes are sheets, silver cloths 
and industrial fabrics, the method of 
identification of Pacific fabrics to the 
consumer is worthy of note. This 
method sprang directly from “The 
Consumer Wants to Know’’ movement 
of the late 1930’s. Because of the 
consumer interest shown in merchan- 
dise specifications, the Pacific Factag 
was developed—an identification de- 
vice that tells the retail customer what 
she wants to know about the color 
fastness, shrink resistance, washability 
and construction of the fabric. 


Look For 


that mark “artificial booms’’. 


of continued progress. 


you'll soon have to sell. 


STEADY GROWTH 
In A Market.... 


In North Carolina, Winston-Salem has long been known as a city 
built on a solid foundation of business, industry and agriculture. 


Its development has been steady . . . 


One factor indicating this is the increase of $60,000 in postal 
receipts in the year ending June 30. In five years total receipts have 
almost doubled . . . in a steady upward climb! 


Bank deposits in 1944 were up $50,000,000 . . . another good sign 
Keep your eye on Winston-Salem . . 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


without the peaks and valleys 


. as a market for the things 


The Factag is no hit-or-miss deve. 
opment. The specifications included 
on it are based on Government stand. 
ards, plus the results of a survey of 
consumers that dug into what they 
wanted to know about a fabric. Then 
a check was made among 300 stores 
to find out what they wanted to tell 
their customers about the fabrics they 
sold. The data on Pacific Factags js 
based on the results of these surveys, 

The identification of Pacific cot. 
tons and rayons has been accom. 
plished quite completely through the 
Factag. Notice that its success—like 
that of the American Viscose Cor. 
poration’s red disc, yellow disc and 
green disc tags—is based on the def. 
nitely wanted service the Factag ren- 
ders the consumer. 


Pacific on Woolens 


Pacific’s identification of woolens 
and worsteds has been accomplished 
in a slightly different manner. These 
fabrics are sold to clothing manufac. 
turers under a written understanding 
that the finished garments will be 
identified with woven labels as made 
from Pacific fabrics. This under- 
standing applies regardless of whether 
the garment is a skirt to retail at 
$3.98 or an expensive coat or suit. 
Naturally this identification has been 
speeded up by war conditions, but it 
was already in successful operation be- 
fore the war began. 

A relative newcomer to fabric iden- 
tification and consumer advertising is 
Dan River Mills. This mill, producing 
rayon and cotton fabrics, was founded 
in 1882, but until 1938 confined its 
advertising to trade announcements. In 
1938 the mill decided to identify one 
of its fabrics—Rivercool—and to pro- 
mote it to consumers. 

Rivercool is a spun rayon fabric for 
men’s suits, so merchandising ar- 
rangements had to be made first for the 
manufacture of the suits and for their 
acceptance by retailers. The first con- 
sumer advertising was done on a vety 
small scale, but was so successful in 
its results that it was expanded steadi- 
ty to other departments and fabric 
identification became the policy of the 
firm. 

Today Dan River's shirting fabrics, 
sheets, clothing fabrics and dress goods 
are all advertised so consistently that 
practically every major retailer is 
eager to identify Dan River fabrics to 
his customers through his own ad- 
vertising. 

Fabric identification in garments 
made of Dan River fabfics is accom- 
plished by tags and woven labels carty- 
ing the slogan, “It’s a Dan River 
Fabric.” 

Dan River is an excellent example 
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of a mill that delayed the identifica- 
tion of its fabrics to consumers until 
the mill was sure it had fabrics which 
were worth identifying. When the 
Dan River laboratories, through the 
application of textile chemistry, pro- 
duced a suiting fabric which was cool 
in Summer, kept its shape, resisted 
wrinkles, ro | attractive and stood 
up under hard wear, the mill named 
it Rivercool and was ready for mod- 
ern promotion. Then as fabric after 
fabric was originated or improved, it 
was identified and advertised. 

Bates Manufacturing Co. provides 
an interesting case of brand accept- 
ance built around a finished product 
and later transferred successfully to 
the promotion of grey goods. Here’s 
the story: 

Bates began the promotion of bed- 
spreads importantly in 1932. There 
had been some previous promotion 
under the Betty Bates name, but 1932 
marked the real beginning of modern 
Bates promotion, with full-page adver- 
tising in color. Each advertisement 
is carefully merchandised to about 
3,000 retailers who are provided with 
advance reprints, display material, 
and everything they need for tie-in pro- 
motions. In addition, once a year 
Bates very smartly selects a ‘‘college 
board” to select bedspreads and cur- 
tains for college dormitories and to 
provide the back-drop for the annual 
Bates back-to-school promotion. 

Through these avenues the Bates 
name has been thoroughly established 
with retailers and with consumers. Ac- 
cordingly, when the Bates selling or- 
ganization took over the promotion of 
the dress goods made by an affiliated 


mill, in January 1944, it was possible 
to transfer Bates acceptance to the 
new dress goods. 

Two-thirds of Bates dress goods 
production are sold over-the-counter, 
half through wholesalers and half di- 
rect to retailers. This simplifies slight- 
ly the matter of identification to the 
consumer. However, the remaining 
one-third is sold to dress manufactur- 
ers. These cutters are so impressed 
with the strength of the Bates name 
that they are eager to use Bates labels 
and tags in their garments, and Bates 
dress goods promotions, such as their 
recent big-and-little print promotion, 
have been very successful. 

Bates dress goods advertising fea- 
tures finished garments, with design- 
ers’ names mentioned frequently. This 
advertising promotes Bates yard goods 
as well as the dresses made from 
Bates fabrics. 

Yes, these are easy times for intro- 
ducing a new line of dress goods and 
for getting plenty of promotional as- 
sistance from retailers, but it stands 
to reason that much of the acceptance 
Bates has created will stick. The dress 
goods promotions were built on a 
foundation of consumer acceptance 
which had been created by sound pro- 
motional planning, and they have since 
been supported by independent pro- 
motions which reflect the same kind of 
thinking. 

What about the woolen mills? We 
have already mentioned one in our 
discussion of Pacific. Another is 
Stroock, which has been outstandingly 
successful in identifying its fabric and 
establishing its name with manufac- 
turers, retailers and consumers. With 


becoming modesty Stroock attribute, 
this acceptance to the fact that it makes 
a top-quality product and to the word. 
of-moutli advertising which results, 

This would seem to confirm the 
“better mouse-trap” theory, but ac. 
tually the story isn’t quite so simple, 
In fact, Stroock promotion may be 
considered in three parts: 

1. Stroock woolens are very care. 
fully merchandised. Production has 
always been less than the demand, 
purposely, and because of this Stroock 
has been able to control quality right 
through to the finished garment. The 
cloth is channeled to a selected group 
of manufacturers, most of whom have 
held a Stroock franchise for 15 or 
20 years. The finished garments, be- 
cause of their quality and appeal, 
naturally go to the top-flight stores. 


Stroock Helps Retailers 


2. Retailers value the Stroock name 
and promote it. This is partly be- 
cause Stroock’s careful merchandising 
has made the Stroock franchise a val- 
uable property for a retailer as well as 
for a manufacturer. It is also be- 
cause Stroock’s own advertising has 
made consumers acquainted with 
Stroock quality, which reflects credit 
on the retailer when he promotes it. 

3. Stroock national advertising has 
built the reputation of the fabric. This 
advertising has been consistent, almost 
always full pages in full color in fash- 
ion magazines, stressing the “hand” 
of the fabric, the rare fiber story, 
and the smart colors. Most Stroock 
advertising until now has been on a 
cooperative basis with the manufactur- 
ers, but the plan for the rest of 1945 
is to drop this and advertise the 
fabric independently of the cutters. 
Stroock, like so many other mills, has 
reached the conclusion that the em- 
phasis of cooperative advertising is 
wrong in that it tends to feature the 
style and workmanship of the garment 
with the fabric an incidental. New 
Stroock advertising will put emphasis 
on timelessness of fine fabrics. 

Stroock labeling goes back to 1902, 
when the firm started putting fiber 
content labels on the fabrics. Since 
the fabrics were 100% wool, this 
was a matter of pride; Stroock has al- 
ways been an important factor in 
movements to promote honest labeling. 

These are just a few specific cases 
of the application of modern sales 
promotion methods to the selling prob- 
lems of textile mills. The examples 
cited are by no means all-inclusive, but 
we think we have given enough to 
show how the barriers to promotion, 
once regarded as insuperable, have 
been leveled. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


With this issue SALES MANAGEMENT 
again resumes regular monthly publication 
of its long-popular Sales Letter Round 
Table. For many years the editors of SM 
have operated the Round Table as a means 
for the interchange of ideas on effective 
sales letters. It runs on a membership 
basis, the fee for participating membership 
being $7.50 a year, non-participating mem- 
bership, $10 a year. Once a month the 
members receive a collection of the best 
letters of the month, and each month three 
prizes are awarded ($10 and two $5 prizes) 
for the best letters submitted. 

On this page are printed several of the 
best letters from the Round Table for the 
preceding month, selected for their breadth 
of general interest. 


31% Return in Orders 


This letter, used by J. P. Bowlin Sales 
Agency, Fort Worth, Tex., was sent to a 
national list of 636 jobbers in restaurant 
and market supplies. It pulled 31% in ac- 
tual orders averaging $45 each: 


“Dear Sir: 


“Your customers want new steak-beaters 
like the one pictured below! They've been 
hard to get . . . still are . . . and will 
likely be entirely off the market from now 
until the war's end. But... you can 
supply the demand if you get your order 
in now, while our supply lasts! 

“These are top-quality aluminum beat- 
ers. Standard in size! 34% x 34% x 334” 
head—1214” over-all handle of ash and 
hickory. Head has one plain face; the 
other three have different perforating and 
breaking surfaces. This beater is equal to, 
and superior to many pre-war beaters. 

“But . . . like all good things the sup- 
ply is limited, and this may be your only 
chance to buy these beaters while the war 
lasts. Jobbers sell them singly to markets, 
hotels, restaurants, etc., all the way from 
$2.50 to $3.50 each. They cost you $16.20 
per dozen f.o.b. Fort Worth . . . packed 
12 to carton. Shipment made immediately. 

“Use the form below (or your purchase 
order if desired) to let us know how many 
dozen to ship. They're guaranteed to be 
800d merchandise, and if you wish we'll 
send you one for a sample prepaid for 
$2 (to be credited if you return sample). 

“But getting 4 sample takes time, and 
were telling the plain and honest truth 
when we say that when present supply 
's gone there probably won't be any more 
or a long, long time. So... as the 


ters are guaranteed unqualifiedly to be 
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as represented . . . you can rush your order 
today, and be sure of getting a supply of 
these fast-selling items, while available. 


Timely—and Friendly 


Here’s another direct sales letter sent 
out by C. S. Fullerton, director, passenger 
sales, Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. Effective in its simplic- 
ity, it has an attention-getting lead-off: 


“Dear Mr. Doe: 


“You, like most of us, probably have 
done a lot of traveling under wartime con- 
ditions, and naturally you are interested 
in these things when planning a trip: 

“1. Can I make a reservation on the 
airlines ? 

“2. What are my chances of getting 
through without being removed by priori- 
ties ? 

“3. How can I arrange this trip eco- 
nomically and conveniently ? 

“That just about sums things up, doesn’t 
it? That is why I am taking this oc- 
casion to write again to tell you that air 
travel conditions have greatly improved. 
The return of aircraft by the Army is 
making more and more space available for 
necessary travelers and we believe the air- 
lines will continually increase their ability 
to take care of the air traveling public 
from now on. Of course, you realize 
that priority travel must move; however, 
more seats are now available to travelers 
like you because the heaviest return of air- 
planes yet received are in the process of 
reconversion. That is why we say that we 
are in a better position to handle your 
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If You’ve Written a Letter That Gives 
an “Extra Satisfied” Feeling, Send It 
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air travel needs than at any other time since 
the war began. 

“Untold numbers of firms and individuals 
have already recognized the improvement 
of conditions and the importance of air 
travel to themselves and their organiza- 
tions. They have re-established their Air 
Travel Plans. 

“TWA's Air Travel Plan is good on all 
airlines in the nation. It is the most con- 
venient method of arranging for your trips 
and for utilizing the benefits of air travel. 

“Take a look at the number of sched- 
ules in our April timetable which is en- 
closed. A lot of service, isn’t it? There 
will be more in May. You will find it 
advantageous to send in your application 
which you received with our last letter.” 


Good-Will Builder 


During the war when nerves are tight 
and goods are short, many a dealer has 
become disgruntled, has wondered whether 
anyone any longer appreciates his business. 
This letter is a straight good-will builder, 
refreshing to find in the morning mail. 
Used by Maurice Duchin, president, Direct 
Representatives, Inc., New York City: 


“Dear Customer: 


“It is good to say ‘Dear Customer’ and 
really mean it. Too many short sighted 
people feel that a customer today is un- 
important. An attitude of unfair treat- 
ment bordering on discourtesy has crept 
into their contacts with their customers. 

“We of Direct Representatives have 
never lost sight of the fact that your good 
will and the good will of all our cus- 
tomers has made our business the sales 
organization it is today. We have bent . 
over backwards to be fair in allotting our 
products and doing everything we could 
to help the storekeeper .. . 

“In the not too distant future we an- 
ticipate the distribution of many new prod- 
ucts of original and distinctive designs. 
Their high styling and excellent workman- 
ship will give your counters the magnetic 
appeal that will attract all discriminating 
buyers. With the advent of peace you 
will find our lines will be your insurance 
of a pace-setting stationery and leather 
goods department. 

“If you have any suggestions to make 
as to how we can be of even greater serv- 
ice to your organization, you can be sure 
that they will appreciated and that we 
will do all we can to further the pleasant 
relationships between your firm and ours. 

“You are the controlling force of Direct 
Representatives.”’ 
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by CLINTON P. ANDERSON . 


Our New Secretary of Agriculture 


If your drooling dreams are haunted by juicy visions e 
‘of thick broiled sirloin steaks; if you can’t remember : 
what butter tastes like, read this article...the most te 


intelligent, intelligible appraisal of our food situation a 
that has been written to date. Here are exploded some popular 
theories about critical food shortages, by the man who tells exactly 
what he proposes to do to refill America’s depleted larder. Another 
American Magazine “first” article by recently appointed Clinton P. 
Anderson, our new Secretary of Agriculture. Here’s further evidence 
that “WHEN IMPORTANT PEOPLE HAVE SOMETHING IMPORTANT 
TO SAY, THEY LIKE TO SAY IT IN THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE.” 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 1/, N. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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Will Model Sales Presentations 
Put More Science in Selling? 


Here’s the case for the affirmative. Mr. Patjens contends that the 


man who depends upon improvisation in selling has but a slim 


chance in competition with men who are thoroughly grounded in a 


patterned procedure for building a sale based on a tested blueprint. 


BY WILLIAM SCOTT PATJENS 


OT long ago one of our lead- 

ing publications in the field 

of advertising and selling 

rinted an article which be- 

gan: “If selling were reduced to a 

formula, many good sales-managers 
would be out of jobs.” 

I wish to challenge that statement. 

It is my contention that wnless sales 

managers learn to reduce the presen- 

tation of their wares to proven formu- 

las, so that sales approaches are more 

eficiently controlled, after the first few 

months of the resumption period the 

turnover at sales managers’ desks may 

be devastating. 


Selling Has Lost Caste 


Whether or not the sales fraternity 
relishes the idea, we need to recognize 
that selling has been effectively de- 
glamorized by the 1930's and the 
World War II. For 15 years the sales- 
man’s reputation as a Master Mind has 
been under eclipse. In the interim, 
technicians, production men, designers, 
engineers, research specialists and law- 
trained executives have become the 
popular heroes. 

If you are inclined to dispute this, 
answer these questions: If selling 
hasn’t lost caste in the past decade, 
why did college questionnaires in the 
pre-war years show so few seniors 
nominating “‘selling’” as their intended 
careers ? 

Do you honestly believe that the 
cost of an article to the ultimate con- 
sumer should be four to eight times 
its factory cost, as under today’s sales 
procedure ? 

Do you believe that manufacturing 
Output could be maintained at the 
levels it has achieved if each molder, 
welder, machinist, assembler, and in- 
Spector were allowed to decide from 
hour to hour how he or she should 
Operate, instead of being held to stand- 
ardized, tested techniques ? 

Stepped-up output per worker has 
become commonplace throughout the 
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manufacturing world since Pearl Har- 
bor. How many sales organizations can 
you name which have made compar- 
able accomplishments in comparable 
periods ? 

Granted that you and I are both 
natural-born salesmen, do you think 
that there are enough other God-en- 
dowed personalities, like us, to dispose 
of what our factories have now learned 
to produce and to dispose of it at a 
price which a war-taxed population can 


pay? 


If not, how are we going to build 
sales forces which can produce sales 
at allowable costs without up-grading 
salespeople by paralleling the stand- 
ardized routines which production men 
applied when faced with a similar 
emergency ? 

The word “‘selling’ has unfortun- 
ately lost its original significance. In- 
stead of being confined to what trans- 
pires when a salesman and prospect are 
face to face, it has become confused 
with matters which can be better de- 
fined as phases of distribution, since 
they are all fore-ordained, cut-and- 
dried, before the salesman faces the 
buyer. Selection of sales channels, pric- 
ing policy, discount and commission 
levels, advertising support and_ stra- 
tegy, guarantee, and the other fixed 
factors are things over which the sales- 
man has little or no control. 

All that I presume to discuss here is 
the need for more scientific control 


“How much would you charge me to take out a load 
of coffee-stretcher I’m stuck with and heave ho?” 
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JUDY orgp apy ano tut COLONELS Lapp 


Ditieee these two extremes are twenty million women—young, 
married, most of them mothers—who are 18 to 35. They are in the 
acquiring, replenishing years. They need more and buy more than 
women of other ages. 
In the vanguard of this natural market are a million women who 
are outstandingly active, progressive, ambitious. And in their con- 
stant efforts for self-improvement, for themselves, their children 
and in their homes, they buy SECRETS because it helps them with 
their personal problems, and guides them in the fulfillment of 
their desires. 
The SECRETS market delivers a million Self-Improvement Seekers. 
This powerful impetus distinguishes them and makes them the peak 
purchasers of the great middle class. 


SECRETS is also read by four million other women who are intimates of the purchasers’ circle. 


“The Magazine of Dramatized Self-Improvement’ 


THE ig- 
67 West 44th St. 100 No. LaSalle St. 403 West 8th St. MARKET 
New York 18, N. Y, Chicago 2, illinois Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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of those decisive minutes when the 
glesman is making his presentation 
of his merchandise to the prospect in 
rson. 

The teachability of American men 
and women has been exhibited on air- 
caft and munitions production lines. 
It has been proved on Guadalcanal, 
over Ploesti, at Anzio, Tarawa and 
Iwo Jima. For the latter responsibilities 
Selective Service didn’t weigh “‘per- 
sonality’ in deciding who could be 
taught to do the right thing at the 
time. Once they were in uniform they 
were told what to do, shown how to 
do it, and made to repeat it until the 
toughest drill-master was satisfied. 

Today, regardless of whether their 
names are inscribed on the Service 
Rolls of Groton, Peninsula High 
School, or P.S. 167, their performances 
have been indistinguishable in their 
end results—the triumph of a tested 
pattern over personality. 


Results Prove Practicality 


The visible results of what stand- 
ardized routines have accomplished on 
our production and battle fronts, so 
wholly different in their requirements, 
leave little ground under those sales 
managers who contend that selling, of 
all vocations, must forever remain a 
matter of inborn instinct, of indi- 
vidual experimentation, of impromptu 
opportunism, of hour-to-hour trial and 
error and all the excessive costs which 
they entail. 

Patterned selling on a scientific basis 
is often dealt a body blow almost as 
soon as it enters the ring. The glamor 
boys and born salesmen derisively label 
it “Canned Selling” and hoot at it so 
unanimously that few sales executives 
are willing to accept the challenge and 
put patterned selling to the test of 
measured accomplishment. Neverthe- 
less, some of the greatest sales-leaders 
that America has known have been 
brilliant exponents of controlled sales- 
presentations. 

The National Cash Register Co. is 
a monument to its founder, and its 
sales representatives are still drilled 
along the fundamental lines which 
John H. Patterson conceived. That 
great company still is outstanding in 
its field. NCR men were not only 
taught all the answers, but they were 
schooled in exactly how to phrase 
them in tested wordings. Peculiarly 
enough, without their highly con- 
trolled sales training, the NCR sales- 
men as a group are an exceptionally 
able group of salesmen. 

General Motors, under the sales 
leadership of Mr. Grant, followed the 
path of closely controlled sales presen- 
tations. 


In the publishing field is the out- 
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to the people you want to reach 
EVERY MONTH in 1945? 


Southern markets are scattered and harder to reach than 
when times are normal. But Southerners are also busier than 
ever now and have more money to spend. Don’t miss your 
opportunity to reach your customers through their own mag- 
azine. There is an Abernethy business paper especially pub- 
lished to take your message direct to those you want to reach 
every month in the year. Check the field that concerns you— 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING and PUBLISHING 
SOUTHERN JEWELER 

SOUTHERN PULP and PAPER JOURNAL 
SOUTHERN PRINTER 

SOUTHERN CANNER & PACKER 
SOUTHERN GARMENT MANUFACTURER 
SOUTHERN STATIONER 


Sample copies will be mailed promptly to 
advertisers and advertising agencies upon request. 
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. 


ERNEST H. ABERNETHY PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
75 Third Street, N. W. ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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STONE WRIGHT STUDIOS INC., 
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lly important! 


for your Product 


complete 


A NATIONAL SHow 
FOR 37.200 A YEAR 


Moline you want to OUTSPEND—you'll 
have to OUTSMART competitors 


CLIENT: What's more important than a hole-in-one? 


PERTURBED ACCOUNT EXEC: Just this — A NATIONAL 
SHOW for your product with vital continuity based 
on twelve insertions for only $37,200 a year! 


CLIENT: A hole-in-one. Wait'll I tell the boys at the 


office. 


PERTURBED A. E: But wait'll you tell ‘em that Red- 
book’s NATIONAL SHOW reaches a cohesive and 
important audience of 1,500,000 families who en- 
jOy good reading. 


CLIENT: A hole-in-one! It’s remarkable. 


PERTURBED A. E: No more remarkable than Red- 
book’s self-selected audience that spends 25c an 
issue for their chosen means of entertainment! 


CLIENT: A hole-in-one. Just think of it... 


PERTURBED A. E: Just think of this! Redbook’s selling 
price contributes nearly $4,000,000 yearly toward 
paying for this NATIONAL SHOW. You get top 
reader interest both through Redbook’s high edi- 
torial percentage which creates cover-to-cover ef- 
fectiveness and Redbook’s Reader Research. Think 
of it—complete coverage of your audience... . 
twelve insertions for only $37,200! 


CLIENT: Sounds good. Let’s go into it! 
PERTURBED A. E: Wha.. wha... 


CLIENT: I heard every word, and it looks like a smart 
buy to me. 


7 7 7 
NOTE TO POST-WAR PLANNERS — 
Though Redbook is sold out at the moment, 


it’s not too soon to plan for the near future 
when Redbook space will be available. 
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To Nearly 1/5 of America — 
A Program of proven 
Sales Power 


Redbook, Cosmopolitan, and 
American, THE 6 MILLION GROUP, 
reach nearly six million fam 
with less than 15% duplicatio n— 
approximately one out of « are 
5 in the United States. And 4 
page in every issue of all 3 ma 1ga- 
wines costs only $160,000 a year. 
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standing example of The American 
Weekly which, when Mortimer Ber- 
kowitz took the sales helm about 15 
ears ago, obligated its salesmen, 
yeterans and new men alike, to the 
yse of a standardized, 45-minute 
presentation of why its $20,000 week- 
ly page rate represented an economical 
advertising buy. 

Though that word-for-word, mech- 
anized presentation was originally 
greeted with derision and disbelief, it 
eventually made its users the highest 
income staff in the entire field of space 
selling. 

In the face of examples such as these 
it might seem difficult to explain why 
more sales managers have not gone 
and done likewise. The diagnosis, 
however, is relatively simple. 


Opportunism vs. Planning 


There are plenty of personal reasons 
why sales managers—like the skilled 
hand-craftsmen who resented the regi- 
mentation of the production-line— 
over-value personality and opportun- 
ism in the sales-process. Relatively 
few of them, as beginner salesmen, 
were given more than the hastiest 
sales training before being sent out to 
try their luck. Operating on a trial- 
and-error basis against competition 
the procedures of which were equally 
hit-or-miss, they successfully fought 
their way to the top. It is only natural 
for them to belittle anything which 
smacks of standardization and regi- 
mentation. 


The second element in the diagnosis 
stems from the first. The trial-and- 
error, opportunistic operation of sales 
departments brings to sales managers’ 
desks men of highly individualistic 
makeup. However, the fact that they 
are personally colorful and dynamic, 
ingenious, and self-sufficient in the 
emergency and capable of high emo- 
tion and performance when an order 
is at stake, by no means guarantees 
that they are also capable of logical 
analysis, of dispassionate measurement 
of conditions, or even of ability to 
teach their representatives. 


Obviously a man trained in the 
school of brilliant opportunism is not 
temperamentally fitted to the diametri- 
cally opposite requirements of plan- 
ning and formulating a controlled 
presentation. It is not the type of task 
he relishes, nor is it one which he 
should attempt to perform. Unless he 
is willing to take weeks—even months 
—for its initial preparation and test- 
ing, his part in the preparation should 

as counsellor only, leaving the 
actual creation to someone better fitted 
to undertake the preliminary studious 
fesearch and analysis and, at the same 
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going places! 


pa R. T. French Co. — 
spices, birdseed, and manufac- 
turers of more than half this 
country’s prepared Mustard—is 
eagerly awaiting the green light 
of peace to invade new markets— 
bring out new products! 


LIKE other specialized Roch- 
ester firms, French’s post-war 
expansion will provide steady, in- 
creasing employment for more 
and more well-paid employees! 


ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is« highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better. 


THIS also is true in 267 
communities and the rich farm 
section of our 655,000 Rochester 
Area—dominantly covered by 
these two newspapers. 


|. Wones Arch-Aid Shoes F 


a 


Known threughest | 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 


* 


Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Burners 
Eastman Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 


CacusteR AN) 


ss Representative—J. P. McKinney & Son — 
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time, apply the flair for showmanship 
which the project demands. 

One responsibility, however, the 
sales manager must accept: After the 
presentation has successfully passed 
the testing it should get before organ- 
ization-wide adoption and has demon- 
strated its possibilities, he and he alone 
must see that it has been thoroughly 
learned so that each user is letter per- 
fect in its application and regards its 
use as an inescapable “must.” He him- 
self should be its best exemplar, 
setting the style and pace for his 
subordinates. Trying to get a good 


sales manager to regiment himself is 
the most difficult job—yet every good 
sales manager knows that in order to 
hang up real .sales records, he must 
demonstrate his leadership by example 
to his men. 

Why is it personally worth while 
for a sales manager to shoulder the 
drudgery and the conversion of his 
thinking which the use of controlled 
presentation entails? The reasons are 
exactly the same as those which should 
influence his top management to insist 
upon it—just as top management 
would insist upon scientific production 


STRATEGIC 


Cover Any or All From 


TULSA.... 


DISTRIBUTION 
CENTER 


+ 
ALBUQUEROUE 


FOR 
MAJOR 
MARKET 


With 4 trunk line railroads, 4 na- 
tional airlines, 7 major bus lines and 
69 freight and express truck lines, 
manufacturers can cover the State of 
Oklahoma or the Great Southwest 
from Tulsa, the strategic distribution 
center. Favorable freight rates and in- 
bound freight delivery, unusual over- 
night and next-day delivery service and 


210 Tulsa Bidg. 


Address Russell S. Rhodes, General Manager 


TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS Cf 2 


JOPLIN 
* 


freight rate breaking points 
provide Tulsa _ distributors 
quicker, cheaper delivery 
than from many major com- 
petitive wholesale centers. 
Trackage, warehouse and 
storage facilities available on 
4 railroads and 2 beltline industrial 
railroads. Before establishing or ex- 
panding Southwestern distribution ouc- 
lets, write for New Tulsa Distribution 
Brochure, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 


efficiency. These are just a few aq. 
vantages which the procedure offers 
the sales executive: 

1. It offers him his only escape from 
the endless expense of hiring and 
firing in the hopeless endeavor to te. 
cruit a sales force made up 100% of 
born salesmen. It enables him to de. 
velop top-grade producers from men 
who, under _hit-and-miss methods, 
might never pay their own freight— 
even when hired under a careful sys- 
tem of apiitude testing. 

2. It gives him the only assurance 
he can have that his merchandise js 
being presented adequately, complete. 
ly, intelligently, by novice and veteran 
alike, to every prospect. 

3. It provides him a means, through 
continuous editing and revision, to be 
sure that his men are keeping their 
sales appeals timely and up-to-the. 
minute, taking advantage of every new 
development and argument, neglecting 
no opportunity for effective and timely 
persuasion. 

4. How else can he get his com- 
pany’s desired sales volume in the 
face of the swollen productive capacity 
and depleted sales staffs that will hang 
over most industries at war's end? 
Something more than wishful thinking 
and pre-war sales practices will be 
needed if selling is to meet that 
challenge. 


Proper Training, Post-War 


The present war has brought about 
a fine opportunity for the development 
of controlled selling. Millions of our 
finest young men returning from the 
Armed Forces to civilian life have for 
the first time been subjected to train- 
ing and rigid discipline. They were 
taught to fight and win. They won't 
take ‘“‘no” for an answer very easily 
when they return to civilian life. 
They'll be susceptible to and receptive 
to rigid training programs. Most of 
our wartime sales forces have softened 
and will resist training programs in 
the deepened conviction that selling is 
easy. It’s going to be tough on the 
softies when the toughies go into 
action with proper training. 
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WANTED DIVISIONAL SALES MAN- 
AGER—MidWestern Market. Must have 
sales management experience in direct 
selling field. Salary $5000.00, plus bonus 
and opportunity to advance. State quali- 
fications, employment record, experience 
in selecting and training salesmen and 
dealers, qualifications in sales promotion, 
market analysis. An established national 
manufacturer with present civilian busi- 
ness. Address Box 2153, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
a te 
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_ This is Toledo 


this is ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE’S 


: ‘ 
Ora Colwell... War Worker Father of the Year: 


sand 


bas 


Meet Ora Colwell, faithful em- 
ployee of the Electric Auto-Lite 
Company of Toledo. A veteran of 
World War I. Father of two fight- 
ing Marines in World War II. 
Selected as the War Worker Father 
of the Year because he typifies the 
American father on the job. 


The Blade is happy to add its 
congratulations to the many which 
Ora Colwell has already received. 
And this, because of his own fine 
record, and also because the com- 
pany he has served so well for many 
years is one of Toledo’s great in- 
dustries. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company 
is the world’s largest independent 
manufacturer of automotive elec- 
trical equipment. For more than a 
third of a century it has contributed 
to the ignition system of America’s 
cars, trucks, tractors and boats. d hi h TOLEDO BL ADE 
Toledo people are proud that -- All t IS IS t eC 


this good town is Auto-Lite’s home. “More than a third of a century” is a long span of years which 
covers the major development of the automotive industry. Yet, 
it has been the privilege of the Blade to serve Toledo and the 
Toledo area for three times 34 years—and with a few years to spare. 
Growing all the time, too—not only in size, but in desire and ability 
to do a real “Ora Colwell” job in its own particular field of news- 
papering for an alert and vital and appreciative public. 


I, 
: 


QP. 
<i Joe 
cp TON g weetenere 


Represented by Paul Block and Associates 


NEWSPAPERS ARE ALWAYS THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
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Srore-ro-Door: It will require a fleet of streamlined mobile stores which will radiate from strategically located 
district stores, covering that district’s residential area three times a week, supplying housewives with groceries. 


California Firm Plans Series of 
“Chain Stores on Wheels” 


Associated Food Distributors, Inc., has blueprinted plans for a 


fleet of sixty-foot mobile retail stores to handle fresh, frozen and 


packaged foods . . . and perhaps other items. The company expects 


to begin operation soon, with 5 units, in the San Francisco Area. 


66 TORE-to-Door” is a dream 
in mass distribution on 
wheels. It’s a dream, how- 
ever, which is due to take 
form very soon as a fleet of super mar- 
kets which you'll find parked on the 
street corner when you start out for 
work, and the wife will be getting 
everything from them, including the 
kitchen stove if she needs a new one. 
Associated Food Distributors, Inc., 
is the name of the enterprise. It is a 
$5,000,000 California corporation just 
now authorized to sell 50,000 shares 
of common stock at $10 per share, 
and its plans include the setting up of 
a similar $10,000,000 corporation in 
Los Angeles as soon as the Northern 
California enterprise is operating 
smoothly. 

The new distribution system is brain 
child of George L. Riccomi, president 
of the corporation, who is a veteran 
in the California food and restaurant 
business, lately retired. But he got 
bored sitting on the beach at Acaculpo, 
watching the Mexican surf, so he got 
this idea. “It is not a post-war prop- 
osition, but it will be put in operation 
just as soon as equipment now applied 
for is available,” he says. And here’s 
how he describes the system to which 
his planning points: 

Store-to-Door requires a fleet of 
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60 - foot streamlined. mobile stores 
which will radiate from strategically 
located district stores, covering that 
district’s residential area three times 
a week, These district stores or depots 
will be supplied in turn by a vast 
super-market in each city. Operating 
under the banner of ‘‘From District 
Store to Neighborhood Door,” the 
traveling grocery stores, or trucks, will 
be manned by crews of nine, eight of 
them salesmen. The stores will park 
at a residential street intersection. The 
eight salesmen, each equipped with a 
rubber-tired conveyor, will spread out 
over the surrounding section, covering 
rapidly, efficiently and according to 
plan, the eight sides of the intersec- 
tion, stopping at each home to deliver 
such everyday staples as bread, butter, 
eggs, milk, from the stock in the per- 
ambulator. 


Walkie-Talkie to Be Used 


As these deliveries are made, the 
salesman will take the housewife’s 
order for other needed food items. 
These orders will be flashed back to 
the parked truck-store by means of 
walkie-talkie short wave radio sets (as 
soon as the Government permits these 
to be used). Whether the housewife 
calls for fresh, frozen, or packaged 


foods, these will be delivered at once! 
to the waiting salesman by motorcycle! 
from the stock of the Store-on-Wheels. 
Meanwhile, the salesman has gathered 
up his customers’ laundry and dry} 
cleaning items in a bag he has brought 
along, and he tosses this to the motor- 
cycle man in exchange for the grocery 
order. 

The laundry and dry cleaning bag 
is taken to the Store-on-Wheels and 
ticketed in a special section reserved 
or that purpose. The clean stuff is 
brought back when ready. Mr. Ric- 
comi foresees further communication 
between the Corner Store truck and 
the District Store warehouse via the 
two-way short wave radio system for 
rapid delivery of unstocked or ex- 
hausted items not in the truck, but 
asked for by the customer. 


Orders for the Future 


The same eight salesmen intend to 
take orders for such items as fresh 
meats, poultry, and similar goods not | 
carried on the truck, for delivery on | 
the next trip to that corner. They may | 
also sell the housewife a new house- 
hold appliance, such as a freezing 
unit, refrigerator, stove, radio, wash 
machine, toaster, or anything used in 
the home. 

Mr. Riccomi says his distribution 
plan eliminates “from six to ten un- 
necessary handlings of items,” and 
freshness of foods, their greater sant- 
tation, etc., will be selling points of 
the system. 

Most dealers use 75% of their space 
for display and only 25% for storage. 
Store-to-Door will reverse that and 
give one-fourth space to display, three- 
fourths to storage. Night crews will 
stock the huge corner grocery trucks 
and trailer shelves with routine of 
ordered items, placing _perishables 
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Ax. the man who’s back from Europe on a furlough. The 
whole world can’t hold a candle to that little shivery bang of 
the screen door, the smell of chicken frying, his mother’s 
“hello” on the phone, the phlox brushing against him as he 
steps off the back porch, the feel of his favorite chair, the 
sound of his wife’s laugh and the fragrance she brushes into 
her shining hair. 

Home is heaven. All his dreams and plans are for home, and 
all his spending will be for the home he and his wife will 
make when he comes back for good. 

There are millions of him coming back after the war to 
make the biggest demand in history for everything that 
families need. Better Homes & Gardens is built right around 
families in homes; that’s why there’s no place like it to 

sell everything that goes into homes. 
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4. More key officials in Wash- 
ington read TIME regularly than 
read any other magazine, however 
big its circulation. 


a The members of Congress 
vote TIME the most important 
U.S. magazine that carries 
advertising. 


For further details write to 


TIME 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N. Y. 
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»»eyou get TWO for 
the price of ONE! 


A: Long Beach, with more than 200,000 
“Effective Buyers,” has the highest per 
capita income of all American cities of 
100,000 population—$2,381 !* 


B: Los Angeles, with 1,800,000 popula- 
tion, has the highest per capita income 
of all American cities of over a million 
—$1,786!* 


KGER gives you intensive coverage of 
both Long Beach and Los Angeles at 
low rates. Other advertisers have testi- 
fied to KGER’s greater effectiveness-per- 
advertising dollar. Why not test it? 


“tes PLOPLES tration 8.000 Warll, DAT AND mam 


LOS ANGELES 
. 


LONG BEACH 


Represented Nationally by Spot Sales, Inc., New York 
—Chicago—San Francisco—Los Angeles 

*From Sales Management Survey of Buying Power, 
reprinted by permission. 
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from the district store’s cold storage 
into compartments in the trucks. 
Housewives also may telephone 
their orders to the district store at any 
hour of the day or night, and may 
give any sort of special instructions 
for the next day’s delivery, such as, 
‘Please leave my order this time with 
Mrs, Smith next door.’ Salesmen will 
take care of such special requests and 
make their collections at the next call. 
This is the only extent to which charge 
accounts will be carried, however. 


Eventually, the plan is to make the 
system national. As the Store-to-Door 
system enlarges, it will provide busj. 
ness opportunities for many persons, 
all of whom will be co-owners in the 
set-up. “We expect,” says Mr. Ric. 
comi, “that active co-owners wil] large. 
ly consist of present and former jp. 
dependent operators, men and women 
now employed in war work, and te. 
turning veterans.” 

Associated Food Distributors, Inc, 
expects to provide incentives to in. 


Srore-ON-WHEELS: It will be parked at a residential street intersection . . . be 
manned by crews of nine, eight of them salesmen, equipped with conveyors, who 
will stop at each home in a district to deliver orders of needed food items. 


The plan has a wholesale as well as 
a consumer angle. Remembering his 
buying headaches when he was in the 
restaurant-owning business, Mr. Ric- 
comi has included in the system a 
section through which large purveyors 
of food cam buy. The main plants, or 
super-stores serving the district stores, 
will also serve restaurants, hotels, 
steamship companies, and any other 
large user and purveyor of foods. A 
main plant will be established in each 
community into which Store-to-Door 
enters, and at this super-market, pro- 
vided with generous parking space, 
wholesale buyers of foods will be able 
to purchase all their food supplies, in 
what-ever category. Mr. Riccomi adds: 
“Main plants will also serve as one- 
stop sources of supply for all food 
requirements of concerns selling cook- 
ed foods.” ; 


Educating the Public 


District stores will have auditoriums 
where customers may receive educa- 
tional talks or demonstrations on how 
to buy and what to buy. 

“We expect to commence soon with 
five Stores-on-Wheels in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area,” says Mr. Riccomi, 
“gradually increasing the number.” 
Certain large truck manufacturers have 
already offered trucks, but the pro- 
duction of the special bodies is a 
problem under current conditions. 


duce the working owners to make the 
Store-to-Door their life work. The 
inducements to the selling force will 
include salaries comparable to those 
paid by other establishments, bonus 
inducements, group insurance, retire- 
ment funds, etc. All personnel will be 
specially trained in advance for the 
work, after being carefully selected. 
An objective is to reduce personnel 
turnover to the minimum, to allow co- 
owners and stockholders to participate 
in higher corporation profits. 


Something About the Company 


Associated Food Distributors, Inc,, 
is not incorporated under co-operative 
association laws, despite the co-opeta- 
tive ownership features relating to pet- 
sonnel, and does not overlap into that 
type of business, Mr. Riccomi points 
out. ‘Nor does it take the advantages 
of tax-immune co-operative activities. 
It is organized to distribute food at 2 
profit to the owners, and to pass on to 
consumers the cumulative benefits of 
buying in large quantities and dis- 
tributing by a system regarded by its 
sponsors as the most economical ever 
devised.” Mr. Riccomi, who has been 
in the food business for 43 years, con- 
siders every phase of the plan to be 
the result of “commonsense experience 
and a knowledge of consumers’ needs 
and desires.” 

New developments in the food field 
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Because, centuries ago, he said, “Things that have 


a quality in common ever quickly seek their kind.” 


* We welcome inquiries that will challenge \\\\\ 


our experience at the ultimate sales 
frontier—the point-of-sale. 


Creative Agency Service at Point-of-Sale 
200 William St., New York, N.Y. 


Naturally, With Current Conditions, We Are Under Prior Obligation to Our Present Clients 
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will be quickly taken up by Store-to- 
Door. For instance, frozen foods will 
be extensively handled and promoted, 
tieing in with sales of freezer units 
for the home. 

Associated Food Distributors was 
incorporated October 24, 1944, in 
California, with authorized capital of 
five million dollars. This is divided 
into $1,000,000 of common stock; 
$3,000,000 of employes’ — issue 
stock ; $1,000,000 preferred stock. 

Fifty thousand $10 shares are being 
offered to the public—‘to be sold 
only to bona fide residents of the State 


of California.’ Other state Store-to- 
Door enterprises may be formed later. 
The $500,000 to be raised by this sale 
is to go towards purchase of the spe- 
cially constructed trucks and trailers, 
establishing the district stores, for 
warehousing and servicing of equip- 
ment, and for other operational ex- 
penses. 

A substantial advertising campaign 
to the consumer is planned once the 
system gets under way. Some of the 
selling points to be stressed are: (1) 
The finest foods at the lowest possible 
prices; (2) free home delivery; (3) 


....180,626 NEW BEDS 


fresh frozen and staple foods delivered 
within a few minutes of the time the 
order is placed; (4) a mobile food 
store no tarther than a block from the 
door; (5) personal service from the 
salesmen-owners. 

The extent to which the mobile 
stores will be competitive with the 
present chains and super markets may 
be read in this selling argument: ‘No 
more will the housewife need to wait 
her turn in line, holding a cumber. 
some, awkward package of groceries, 
Store-to-Door will bring the family 
food requirements right to the door,” 
Large-volume daily business will be 
the objective of the system. Salesmen 
will receive special compensation for 
such extra sales. as household ap. 
pliances, etc. 

Two main figures in the enterprise 
are Mr. Riccomi and Edwin L. Ander- 
son, who was connected for 23 years 
with the J. C. Penney Co., recently as 
a general manager. Both Mr. Riccomi 
and Mr. Anderson are Californians 
born and educated. The former is 
president, the latter vice-president of 
the corporation. 

And just to make the plan thor- 
oughly startling, corporation execu- 
tives have agreed that no officer will 
receive more than $250 a month in 
salaries, and they will not share in 
dividends or earnings of the corpora- 
tion until all stockholders have te- 
ceived at least 6% annual earnings on 
their investment. 

“It is my sincere belief,’ says Mr. 
Riccomi, “that the Store-to-Door sys- 
tem of distribution will completely 
change the food buying habits of the 
housewife, saving her time, effort, and 
money, and bringing her the freshest 
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A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


foods she has ever fed her family.” 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


$750,000,000.00 is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 
kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment. Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 
maintenance, 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C. paid circulation of 6,279. 


SS IOSPITALS 


% 
UR NAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


18 E. DIVISION STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
Whitehall 4350 
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DISPLAYS Create 


IMPULSE BUYING: additional purchases not originally 
intended, but made because customer was reminded 
by point of purchase display or other suggestion 
IN THE STORE. 


OF ALL SALES IN 
SYNDICATE STORES 


OF ALL SALES IN 
DEPARTMENT STORES 


OF ALL SALES IN 
© CHAIN DRUG STORES 


73 OF ALL SALES IN 
| GROCERY STORES 


(Data from Fact Report published by 
Point of Purchase Advertising Institute, Inc.) 


IMPULSE BUYING IS THE MANUFACTURER'S 
GREATEST SOURCE OF PROFITABLE PLUS BUSINESS 


Proper “P.O.P.” Display influences Impulse Buying far more than any other 
single force. Even when ”P.O.P.” is the only medium used, it pulls plenty 
of buyers “out of line.” When it is used as the focal point of a coordinated 
campaign of various other media, its pulling power is even greater. 


f~N ARVEY CORPORATION 


PLASTIC CHICAGO DETROIT . JERSEY CITY 
, ENSIST ON ARVEY QUALITY 


Is Your Name on Our Mailing List? Write Today for New Booklet on Point-of-Purchase Advertising 
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Introducing 


a new, efficient, 
money-saving recorder 


oN 
5 


Silently—faithfully—the Fonda Recorder makes an eight hour record 


Telephone Conversations 
Airport Traffic Control Towers 
Medical Case Histories 
Radio Broadcasts 


Conferences and Staff 
Meetings 


Educational Projects 

Speech Training Courses 

Preliminary Legal Testimony 

Law Enforcement 
Investigations 

Diplomatic and Intelligence 
Activities 

Governmental Monitoring 
of Radio Broadcasts 


Radio, Theatrical and 
Dramatic Rehearsals 


| 


Care 


on cellophane — of all types of broadcast material at less than a 
dollar per broadcast hour! Fully automatic, operating on 110 volts, it 
requires no attendant—can be played back immediately. 


Gt acquainted with the Fonda Re- 
corder and you will find numer- 
ous essential uses for it in your work. 
Consider these features: It records up 
to 8 hours on cellophane tape un- 
attended .. . There is no processing 
of the tape—throw a switch and listen 
to the playback in full, natural sound! 
. « « It functions equally well in a 
sound-proofed studio or outdoors. 


No technical skill or knowledge is 
needed to operate it... Any part of 
an 8-hour recording can be imme- 
diately located for playback . .. 


Its fidelity compares favorably with 
that of any other reference recorder 
made... Any Fonda recording can be 
played back hundreds of times with- 
out evidence of loss of quality. 


NOTE—The Fonda Recorder can now 
be sold only to persons or firms enjoying 
government priority ratings. For infor- 
mation and literature write today to: 


FONDA DIVISION 
JEFFERSON-TRAVIS CORPORATION 


245 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
NEW YORK + WASHINGTON - BOSTON 


Continuous Sound Recording Equipment 


SRG DBA CRAGRRWAAR TASES. 
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Mark These Corrections in 
The Survey of Buying Power 


ISTED below are additional typo. 

graphical and computing errors 
which appeared in the May 15, 1945, 
Survey of Buying Power. Please enter 
them in your copy: 

The figures listed for Fort Madison, 
Iowa, on total retail sales and the four 
commodity groups, should be trans- 
posed with the figures given for Keo- 
kuk, Iowa. 


STATE AND CITY 
RETAIL SALES 


$ in Thousands 

ILLINOIS 

Chicago 2,313,431 
MINNESOTA 

Virginia 10,786 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Yankton 5,184 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 162,622 


WHOLESALE SALES 


CALIFORNIA 

Oakland 266,150 

EFFECTIVE BUYING IN- 
COME—$ in thousands 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 3,132,505 
WASHINGTON 

Bremerton 46,177 

STATE AND COUNTY 
RETAIL SALES 
$ in Thousands 

NEW YORK : 

Kings 1,044,085 
NEW JERSEY . 

Hudson 298,544 
KENTUCKY 

Jefferson 260,165 
GEORGIA 

Chatham 74,840 
TEXAS 

El Paso 64,344 


RETAIL SALES 
% of U. S. A 
MASSACHUSETTS 


State total 3.720 
NEW YORK 

State total 10.910 
NEW JERSEY 

State total 3.698 
OHIO - 

State total 5.935 
MINNESOTA 

State total 2.060 
WASHINGTON a 

State total 2.172 

EFFECTIVE BUYING IN- 


COME % of U. S. A. 
MASSACHUSETTS : 


State total 401 
NEW JERSEY 

State total 3.858 
WASHINGTON " 

State total 1.997 


Sales executive 35 wants connection with 
manufacturer of laundry, cleaning, 
bakery, restaurant or other equipment. 
Presently earning $5000.00 per year 45 
equipment loan solicitor for large bank. 
Prefer commission basis. Box 2155, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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Designing to Sell 


Captions read clock-wise 


De Luxe Beauty Box: The Pond’s Co., New York City, is offer- 
ing five of its fast-selling products in this distinctive dressing- 
table container. The box has a quilted design and it may be had 
in pale green with a pink label or in pink with a green label. 


Arrractive Fotpinc Carton: Pioneer Specialty Co., Brooklyn, 
has adopted this new package for its Ferrarra’s Jordan Maid 
Almonds, The colors are pink and green and the design is car- 
ried over to the inside flaps. Designed by Robert Gair Co. 


New Evectro-Type PoreENTIOMETER CONTROLLER: This is one of 
the new series of potentiometer controllers now being intro- 
duced by the Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. Three are electric 
contact, two are electric proportioning and current input types. 


Provipges More Foop Srorace Space: The new Harderfreez 
Home Locker, manufactured by Harder Refrigerator Corp., 
Cobleskill, N. Y., has 12 full cubic feet of storage space be- 
cause the compressor housing has been placed on top of cabinet. 


TaLtK-A-PHONE Power Booster: This improved HP-16 Power 
Booster enables regular inter-communication system, to become 
also a paging system. It is capable of delivering a minimum of 
15 watts voice range power. Produced by Talk-A-Phone Mfg. Co. 
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the Direct rO ule 


. . Yes, we read it each 
week and find the _ infor- 
mation contained therein of 
jreat interest and benefit to 
t business man of today.” 


A. G. Haglund, 
Vice President 
AXELSON MANUFACTURING Co. 


to those who 0.K. both corporate and tamily 
buying is 


The United States News. 
Because of the importance of its news con- 


tent (national affairs); because of the unique 


manner in which this single theme is han- 
(led; because the news of national affairs is 
increasingly important to important people— 
The United States News has attracted 


639,000 men readers 
361,000 women readers 


—a very large segment of America’s No. 1 
Quality Market. 


Of all magazines in the country, The United States 
News has the largest percentage of subscribers 
secured by mail direct to the publisher—86%. 


(200,000 Guarantee) 


The Direct Route to those 
who O. K. both 


corporate and family buying 


* 


Daniel W. Ashley, Vice President 
in charge of Advertising 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Bp, Read by IOOU000 men & women on Quality Sect. ae 
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Chain Store Merchandising Ideas 


Helped This Little Business Grow 


Modern packaging, dramatic display, and product expansion in 


related lines selling through already established dealer outlets have 


sustained a healthy rate of growth for Testor. The company started 


with an unglamorous line of shoe cement and other adhesives. 


Today the line includes toys, and paints, lacquers and enamels. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


N. F. TESTOR 


President, Testor Chemical Co.., 


Rockford, Ill. 


F glue sticks, it is a good product 
and people will buy it. Maybe 
you think that’s all there is to 
merchandising glue and other 
members of the adhesive family. 
But Nils Testor, head and founder 
of Testor Chemical Co., Rockford, IIl., 
knows that there is more to it than 
that. Through a policy of intelligent 


DisPLAY IS THE KEYNOTE of Testor’s 
point-of-sale merchandising — whe- 
ther it’s a demonstration-display for 
Paper cement (above) or a counter 
display with related items for air- 
plane kits (right). Both of these 
were used at Woolworth’s, N. Y. C. 


merchandising, he has—since 1936 
—built an organization which is the 
second largest user of tubes in this 
Country (30,000,000 packages per 
year). And in addition to making 
glue, paste, mucilage, cement and air- 
Plane dope, it has a second large divi- 
sion, producing such wood products 
as model airplane kits and toys; and 
a third division which produces large 
quantiies of lacquers, paints and 
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enamels for industrial uses and for 
the Army and Navy. At this writing, 
the firm has just received a contract 
from the U. S. Navy for over 300,000 
gallons of materials for aircraft use. 
At first glance, it might seem that 
Testor Chemical Co. has expanded in 
a haphazard way. But upon analysis, it 
becomes evident that the expansion has 
been along two lines: (1) as a result 
of intensive research into allied fields; 
(2) into fields in which sales outlets 
have already been well established. 
Mr. Testor’s views are not spectacu- 


lar nor unusually original. But their 
application to adhesives was new when 
he went into business for himself. He 
believes in producing quality mer- 
chandise. Research workers and testers 
keep standards high. They also con- 
cern themselves with the search for 
new products which can be made in 
the company’s plants and distributed 


through its trade outlets. But the out- 
standing feature of the firm’s merchan- 
dising program is the use of imagina- 
tion and showmanship in the selling 
of glue and cement—through sug- 
gestions of uses for the product, 
through good packaging, and through 
effective point-of-sale displays. 

A good many of the merchandising 
ideas of Nils Testor grew out of five 
years of experience he had working 
with Woolworth. He had come from 
his native Sweden in 1924, intending 
to spend a short period studying 
American business practices. To sup- 
port himself, he got a job as a stock 
clerk in a Woolworth store, worked 
up to a managership in three years, and 
became part owner of a shoe cement 
company in 1929. The company went 
through many reverses and finally 
failed. With borrowed capital, Mr. 
Testor started a new business on the 
ashes of the old one, this time assum- 
ing sole responsibility, and the com- 
pany prospered. 

Besides shoe: cement, a_ varied 
line of adhesives was produced and 
marketed. Before then it had been cus- 
tomary for manufacturers of adhesives 
to sell in bulk to other companies, 


which packaged and sold the products 
to jobbers for the retail trade. Mr. 
Testor’s plant pioneered in selling to 
consumers, as well as producing. 

To build distribution, Mr. Testor 
aggressively cultivated the syndicate 
store market. At that time, methods of 
selling adhesives were, according te 
present-day standards, on the stodgy 
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side. A common display practice, for 
example, was to show an object mend- 
ed with household cement suspended 
in a large glass vessel containing water. 
Mr. Testor thought this looked clumsy, 
unconvincing, and unattractive. He 
thought up practical displays—ideas 
which were identifiable with the uses 
people normally make of adhesives. 
One of the most successful is a wire 
rack on which are suspended 12 tubes 
of cement, above which is a laminated 
four-color, die-cut card with the name 
of the product, a list of its character- 
istics (““Water-proof . . . Quick-Dry- 
ing .. . Strong and Tough’), a list of 


some of the things it can mend, and 
an illustration showing a hand apply- 
ing cement to mend a broken plate. 

Other point-of-sale displays are de- 
signed specifically to fit the particular 
product and its outlets. For Testors 
Liquid Glue, there is a four-tiered 
wire rack, with a three-color laminated 
display card above it. 

The packages and tubes for Testor 
products have various features which 
make for convenience or sale appeal. 
One variety of mucilage, for example, 
has a small hole in the stopper, 
through which a small quantity of the 
liquid may be poured, the stopper 
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FOR YOU TODAY 


from Maine to Florida 


| product: the territory: the outlet: the salesmen: the sales experience. 
We're ready to put all five to work for you now. Here is finger tip 
distribution available through E. J. McAleer & Co., Inc., one of Phila- 
delphia’s oldest and best established distributors of nationally famous 
housewares, including Pyrex ovenware and the complete O-Cedar line. 


If you have a houseware or allied product ready for distribution let the 
men of McAleer entrench it today in important consumer markets from 
Maine to Florida. McAleer salesmen are seasoned in sound selling ex- 
perience. They know their markets and the department stores, hardware 
stores and grocery outlets that can serve you best in these markets. 


Let McAleer finger tip distribution achieve important consumer accep- 
tance for you today in preparation for postwar competition. We are 
ready to help you act quickly. Write today for further details. Your 
inquiry will be kept in confidence. 

In addition to being a leading distributor of nationally 


famous housewares we are peacetime producers of McAleer 
= Metal Kitchen Cabinets, Wall Cabinets and Wardrobes. 


MCALEER 


AND COMPANY, INC, 
1422 N. Sth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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serving as applicator. The words 
“Crystal Clear,” appear prominently 
on the label of the household cements 
“Notice the pleasant odor” is written 
on the label of the glue bott! calling 
attention to an important sales argu- 
ment. 

The tubes and labels, as weil! as ths 
display pieces, are in the primary 
colors, with yellow predominating for 
high visibility. Typography and design 
are of high quality. An amusing little 
stylized man appears in various atti. 
tudes on the containers, as, for ip. 
stance, in the act of mending a plate. 


z 


One factory worker devotes all of his 
time to breaking plates expertly across 
the center, so that they can be mended 
with Testor cement for these displays, 


In 1938, about two years after Mr. 
Testor had put the business on a firm 
foundation, a bid was made for hobby 
markets. The first item introduced to 
the trade was a tube of cement, re- 
tailing at Sc, for making airplane 
models. The product had to be modi- 
fied for its purpose, a thicker liquid 
being needed than that used as house- 
hold cement. That was the beginning 
of a lucrative phase of the business, 
about one-fourth of the company’s 
production now going into hobbies. 

Today, in practically every outlet 
for hobby goods in the United States, 
Testors Model Airplane Cement and 
Testors Dope are on sale. In addition, 
two Model Airplane Kits, containing 
fully shaped wooden parts in the scale 
of 1 inch to six feet were brought out 
in 1944. The first, the B-17 Flying 
Fortress, retails at $1, and the second, 
the B-29 Superfortress, retails at $2. 
The newest addition in a related line 
is a pair of pull toys, an Ocean Liner, 
retailing at $2, and a Tugboat, at $1. 

The same merchandising methods 
used for the other products in the ad- 
hesive field are applied to the prod- 
ucts offered to the hobby market. The 
tubes and labels are made attractive 
through the use of bright colors and 
good design, and a stylized illustration 
of an airplane in flight as the emblem. J 4 , 
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How a piece of 5! 


it’s more than 98% steel, 
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lower your SHIPPING COSTS! 


@ Weight makes freight ... and freight 
increases costs. So, you cut shipping 
costs when you pack and ship consumer 
goods in the lightweight steel-and-tin 
can... which is more than 98 steel, 
less than 2G tin. 

You protect profits on consumer 
products three ways with the help of 
the steel-and-tin container: (1) you 
spend less per pound of goods to ship, 
because cans are light; (2) you need 
less shipping space, because cans are 
compact; (3) you save time and labor, 
because cans don’t break, require no 
special handling and packing. 

These hard facts explain why so 


many manufacturers and packers of 
consumer goods pack and ship in 
trouble-free cans. Because they’ re light, 
compact and unbreakable, retailers 
and consumers also prefer them. 


Acquainting America 
with CAN advantages 


Full-page ads... full-color ads (totaling 
more than 26,000,000 printed messages) 
appear this month in 9 national maga- 
zines and in the magazine sections of 
Sunday newspapers from coast to coast. 
That’s why America’s buying millions 
are becoming better and better acquainted 
with all the advantages of products 
packed in steel-and-tin containers. 


@ 1. Trouble-proof... don’t break, 
split, tear. 
' ADDED 2. Thrifty ... save shelf and storage 
space. 
i pvANTAGES F 3. Damage-proof... protect against 
' a ACKI a air, light, moisture. 
CANS FOR P ops’ 4. Good-lockiag . +. Stay neat and 
: ean. 
; oNSUMER GO 5. Eye-appealing ... easy to display 
' attractively. 
; s 6. Labels can be lithographed on cans. 
Shichasiesinhsiataieaiaaiadaceninaiiienaiinaiaied 


CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Paper: No. 6U of a Series 
wv . | 
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This Letterhead Represents 


/ 


Something NEW Under the Sun 


Clothes from the cow! Aralac, a completely new wizard 
fibre, is made from the casein of skimmed milk. It was 
introduced in 1941 by Aralac, Inc., a division of National 
Dairy Products Corporation. Its widest use is in blend 
with rayon, wool or cotton to make new types of yarn, 
fabrics and quality felts. 


Aralac, Inc. uses Strathmore paper for its letterhead as 
a worthy representative of this amazing product. your 
letterhead, too, should express the quality and prestige of 
your company. With lighter weight papers necessary 
under government regulations, quality is more impertant 
than ever. The Strathmore watermark is your assurance 
of that quality. 


STRATHMORE ee 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


YOUR WASTE PAPER IS URGENTLY NEEDED— Over 700,000 war items, 
shipped to the fighting fronts, are either made of or packed in paper. Much of this paper 
is made by re-processing waste paper. Clean out your old files and obsolete printed matter 
and get it into the hands of your local waste dealer or salvage committee immediately. 
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The practice of supplying display 
aids has been continued in the hobby 
field. Among items offered are 4 
theft-proof counter carton with 4 
Cellophane display window which 
permits tubes to be seen but not han- 
dled. Another is a two-tiered metal 
rack with a laminated three-color card 
above it. For the colored dope used 
to cover model airplanes, no special 
display aid is furnished, since dealers 
merely line the bottles up on shelves, 


The Airplane Field 


The decision to enter the airplane 
model kit field, considered over. 
crowded by some members of the in- 
dustry, resulted from the suggestion 
by Testor road salesmen that there 
was a need for a good, solid model, 
fully shaped. After study, the first 
Testor kit was brought out. It is the 
B-17 Flying Fortress, consisting of 
wood parts, sandpaper, cement, filler, 
printed trim ma | insignia, with de- 
tailed step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. The instructions are an espe- 
cially appealing feature, consisting of 
a series of photographs and assembly 
drawings, so clear that anyone who 
can read can understand and follow 
them. The second item, the B-29 
Superfortress, was brought out in May 
1945 and, like its predecessor, has 
not yet caught up with orders for it. 

Testor's hobby items are advertised 
in model magazines, in the business 
press, and in educational magazines. 
Copy, placed through Cummings, 
Brand & McPherson, Rockford, always 
occupies full pages, with an illustra- 
tion of the product occupying about 
two-thirds of the space, and a para- 
graph of meaty information about the 
product. The advertisements in the 
school magazines show the product in 
use under the caption, “How to Add 
Greater Strength to Butt Joints.” 

Testor’s Adhesives and model air- 
plane kits, dope and cement, are sold 
through 3,000 jobbers, in the hard- 
ware, stationery, drug, toy and hobby 
fields. A sales force of about 40 covers 
the jobbing outlets which, in turn, are 
responsible for covering retail outlets. 
It is the Testor policy to give good 
values and liberal discounts (about 
40% and 25% now), to customers; 
to provide them with attractive display 
aids, without charge; and to pring 
the firm’s products to the attention of 
retailers through advertising. Appat- 
ently the system is a good one, for tt 
has worked for Testor. Jobber sales- 
men are also furnished with sales 
portfolios, loose-leaf leather books 
with catalog pages in color, showing 
actual colors of products, as well as 
with a stock of reprints of business 
paper advertisements. 
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|JOB TAKES EDITORS 
OVER 28,000 MILES 


he Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. Navy, had a big job on its hands — a morale-building job among hundreds 
“gee of thousands of aircraft maintenance men in major U. S. bases, on pin-point Pacific atolls, and on our 
armada of carriers. ; 

No headline news glamorizes these boys. They carry on with their task of “keeping ’em flying”, often under 
conditions which are practically unbearable. 


Their story had never been told. It needed telling. 
Who could do it? 


The task of interpreting maintenance was a task for specialists . . . aviation maintenance specialists. 

~ Realizing the need, the publishers of Aviation Maintenance saw an opportunity to make a major contribution 
ce : ° 

ye to the war effort. They volunteered to tell the story in a way it had never been told before. Four months and 28,000 
bly miles later the editors began assembling the mass of intricate information and pictures collected at Pearl Harbor, 
tho Guam, Saipan, Ulithi, Los Negros, Manus, the Philippines, and scores of other bases at home and abroad. The result 
ow is an editorial achievement unprecedented in aviation publishing. A 160-page saga of the Service and Repair Units 
By . eee . » 
vi to which the “impossible” is an everyday chore. 

ay Rit ; .; 
we The enthusiastic approval of the Navy was expressed in tangible form. They made paper available to the 
it. publishers of Aviation Maintenance to print 100,000 copies of this remarkable story to be distributed to Navy 
sed personnel everywhere. The July issue of Aviation Maintenance is carrying the story to its thousands of readers in 
€ss | military, commercial and personal aviation. The fascinating story of these men who sweat it out that planes may fly 
ri as depicted in Aviation Maintenance is being told to additional millions by metropolitan newspapers, radio com- 
= mentators, illustrated lectures. A prominent book publisher plans to reprint this story as a permanent record of 
Ta- an outstanding war achievement. 
out 
“4 INVALUABLE DATA FOR OPERATORS 

the This insight into the organization and maintenance pro- = 

the cedures of the Bureau of Aeronautics made available to the 

in editors of Aviation Maintenance is facinating reading for 
dd anyone. But, more important, its careful detailing of work 

procedures and practices furnishes invaluable maintenance 

sir- data to all aircraft operators. 
old In this issue of Aviation Maintenance, as in all issues, key 

rd- personnel in commercial, personal, and military aviation, are 
aby finding vital information related directly to maintenance of 
ers aircraft and airports — the most important factor in the suc- 

are cessful operation of their business. 
ets. 
‘od xk kk 

out A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader Building, Cleveland 14; 
Duncan A. Scott & Co., West Coast Representative, Mills Building, 
San Francisco 4; Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles 13. 
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Stop strikinc our! 


Here’s a sure way to 


HIT a HOMER 


You score every time when 
you advertise in a Haire Spe- 
cialized Business Paper. Each 
one “hits” a specific market 
squorely ... covers its market 
exclusively — completely. 


SMe see cracszeo 


a see | et & 
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Macy’s climbed on Seventeen’s Barn Dance band wagon with this window, one of 


four. 


For story on the dance itself, held recently on Central Park Mall, see page 6. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Kelvinator Has a Manual 


Dealers everywhere, in every line, 
are thinking about post-war improve- 
ments to their stores. Any information 
on the subject of remodeling, or re- 
building, is grabbed off and carefully 
studied. Armstrong Cork Co., for 
instance, has attracted considerable 
attention with its recent series of ad- 
vertisements in leading magazines on 
store remodelling. The advertisements 
have covered a variety of stores; meat 
markets, drug stores, beauty parlors. 

Now Nash-Kelvinator Corp., has 
come up with an imposing 40-page, 
four-color display manual, designed 
to provide its dealers with up-to-the- 
minute information on store planning 
and display improvements. 

Developed by its own merchandis- 
ing staff with the assistance of the 
ablest retail display authorities of the 
country, the booklet is expected to 
provide Kelvinator dealers with a 
practical and imaginative guide for 
their post-war store improvements. 

Kelvinator feels that the post-war 
era will be so highly competitive that 
each individual dealer must provide 
settings as attractive as possible for 
his offerings. Through such expert 
guidance as its manual the company 
hopes to provide him with all neces- 
sary information for rejuvenating his 
store. 


Complete with accurate and de- 
tailed construction blueprints, the 
new display manual, called “Display- 
ing Appliances of Tomorrow,” offers 
plans for six basic styles of store and 
appliance display, adaptable for use 
in both 25 and 50 foot store widths. 


Plans cover everything from store 
fronts to model kitchens; are flexible 
and offer a wide variety of adaptations. 

There are six basic styles: Moderne, 
Baroque, Colonial, Cascades, Simplic- 
ity, and Functional. In each of the 
styles, planning is comprehensive 
down to the smallest details. Bays, 
background panels, windows, floors, 
showcases, audition counters, shelves, 
“closing” arrangements—all of the 
physical details of good merchandis- 
ing—are covered in the manual. 

One of the sections is given over to 
pertinent display merchandising tips, 
with a check-list of suggestions. 
Among them are: 


“Don’t let space restrictions mis- 
lead you into crowding your salesroom. 
It prevents attractive display—and 
also confuses the customer. 


“Organize your merchandise into 
related groups to hold the prospect's 
attention within the area of immediate 
sales interest, and to make companion 
sales easier. 


“Merchandise placed in a show- 
case should be arranged for display, 
not as a stock reserve.” 


“Everything in Plastics” 

The Chemical Department of Gen- 
eral Electric Co., is launching a new 
advertising camnaign with ‘Everything 
in Plastics” as its theme. Eleven news- 
papers and periodicals, including For- 
tune, Time, and Business Week will 
carry the plastics story. 

Purpose of the campaign is (o 
stress new developments to meet war- 
time needs which will later be avail- 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“POURS IT ON” AND 
“DISHES IT OUT’ 


to Cleveland’s Club Women 
and Housewives... 


Jean Colbert’s Woman’s Club of the Air is a five 
day a week, five star example of WTAM’s outstanding 
daily service to Cleveland women. What about our men 
in service? What about OPA prices? What about our 
children? What about war jobs? Jean is in there 
pitching the answers, in the studio and out...at social 
club meetings, educational conferences 
and welfare councils... all over 
Cleveland. One more reason 
why WTAM is first in 
listening audience, day and 
night. In fact, at night, *73% 
of Cleveland homes 
listen most to WTAM. 


* NBC 1077 City Survey 1944 


JEAN COLBERT, Director WTAM’s Woman’s Club of the Air. Home 
economist, fashion commentator, consummate actress, brilliant writer, 


(Below) Crowd listening to WTAM ensemble, in person, at Lakeside, Ohio. 


Aucust 


products. 


Stressed are the qualities for which 
G.E. plastics are known—durability, 
economy, permanent colors, efficiency. 
problems 


Case histories of actual 


able to manufacturers for their peace- 
time production. General Electric, the 
nation’s largest manufacturer of fin- 
ished plastics products, describes its 
complete plastics service, beginning 
with the research which precedes man- 
ufacture, and the coordination of de- 
sign, engineering, mold-making, and 
manufacturing in all of the various 
types of molded and laminated plastics 


advertising. 


without machining. 


infantry use. 


brought to the company by manufac- 
turers in various fields highlight the 


The first advertisement pictures a 
red, permanent finish fire alarm box 
cover with molded-in lettering, pro- 
duced for the American District Tele- 
grtavh Co., and ready to be assembled 
The caption is 
“A Plastic Story That Rings The Bell.”’ 

A future advertisement will tell the 
story of how plastics stepped in and 
took the place of aluminum in the 
M-52 shells, needed in millions for 


ANOTHER of WTAG’s 
Services to Central 
New England 


PAUL H. 


WAG 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY THE WORCESTER TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
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RAYMER CO. National Sales Representatives 
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Over 150 Johnnies in 31 weeks have 
come marching home to Worcester to 
jobs of their own choosing. “Johnny 
Comes Marching Home” created by 
WTAG, sponsored by Prudence Clothes, 
with the cooperation of the Veterans’ 
Service Dept., the American Legion, 
Veterans’ of Foreign Wars and the 
United American Veterans, broadcasts 
the qualifications of four unnamed 
servicemen each week. Industry listens, 
writes or phones WTAG for interviews 
and the Veterans’ Service Department 
does the rest. 


Worcester’s Mayor William A. 
Bennett guest starred with these words. 
“| think that this is a really remarkable 
achievement because of the unique 
character of this employment service. 
It is to my knowledge the only service 
in the country that places veterans in 
the particular type of work they want 

- « Not just any work, but work suited 
to their training and inclination. | would 
like to commend WTAG, Prudence 
Clothes, the veterans agencies and the 
employers of Worcester and Worcester 
County. | wish them continued success 
in this important work which reflects 
credit on them and on our community.” 


Creative force makes WTAG a BIG 
STATION in a BIG MARKET. 


SAS 76 


S85 


580 KC 
S000 Watts 


WORCESTER 


Elsie Tells All 


The Borden Co. is confident of jts 
Elsie’s ability to sell. For years now 
she has been the central figure of al} 
the company’s advertising, has prob. 
ably gotten more publicity than any 
cow, real or fictional, ever got 

This year, Elsie, through the cur. 
rent advertising campaign, is giving 
the company’s annual report to stock. 
holders. 

In the cartoon-style of advertise. 
ment in which she has always appeared, 
Elsie, with Elmer acting as stooge, 
and her off-spring, Beulah, manage 
to get over all the pertinent facts of 
the company’s report for the year. 

Copy, through Elsie, gives a break- 
down of the company dollar; points 
out that 48 cents of every dollar goes 
to over 100,000 farmers and other ag- 
ricultural producers; approximately 
214 cents to stockholders; approxi- 
mately 17 cents to 27,000 employees; 
about 26 cents to operating expenses, 
and about seven cents to national, 
state, and local taxes. . 

It’s a novel—but an attention-get- 
ting—way of presenting an annual re- 
port. If it works out as well as Bor- 
den hopes, you may expect Elsie to 
read the report every year. 


Whisky Steps Out 


Continental Distilling Corp., def- 
nitely gives a Continental damn about 
its advertising art. The makers of 
Philadelphia Blended Whisky have 
long been proud of the excellent art 
work in its advertising which has 
appeared in leading magazines. 

But recently they had just cause for 
real satisfaction when a marine gen- 
eral (Brigadier-General Robert L. 
Denig) who heads up the Public Re- 
lations Department for his branch of 
service was so struck with the adver- 
tisement which pictured Tun Tavern, 
first recruiting headquarters of the 
Continental Marines, that he asked for 
the original painting. 

The same week the conservative 
Atwater Kent Museum, Philadelphia, 
asked to feature a public exhibition of 
the entire group of pictures. 

An exhibition was arranged and 
the public was invited to see the Phil- 
adelphia prints (which have been the 
feature of the current advertising cam- 

aign) following an opening cere 
a wae = some of Philadel- 
phia’s leading citizens. ef 

The highpoint of the opening was 
the presentation of the Marine paint: 
ing to General Denig for the Corps 
Archives. The General commended 
the artist, James R. Bingham, for the 
historical authenticity of his painting. 

Al Paul Lefton Co., Inc., handles 
Continental’s advertising. 
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ELEVEN-POINT PROGRAM FOR POSTWAR 
PROSPERITY PROPOSED BY FEDERATION 


NEW OFFICERS OF 
FEDERATION NAMED 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Ga S. JONES, JR., vice- 
president of Servel, Inc., of 
Evansville, Ind., will head the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Execu- 
tives for another year. He was 
unanimously re-elected president at 
the Annual Meeting of the organi- 
zation held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on June 10 to 12. 

A. T. Danielson, vice-president 
of Barker Brothers of Los Angeles, 
was elected first vice-president; Gene 
Flack, Advertising Manager and 
Trade Relation’s Counsel of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company of 
New York, and president of the 
New York Sales Executives Club, 
was named second vice-president; 
and R. C. Dickinson, vice-president 
of the Ice Cream Division of the 
Borden Company of Chicago, was 
re-elected treasurer. 

Five new regional directors were 
also elected. They are Fen Doscher, 

(Turn to Page 4, Please) 


Action Taken at Annual Meeting of 
Organization Held at Edgewater 


Beach 


in Chicago 


DN evade that there must be a new and improved era of cooperation 
between the sales side of business and governmental, educational and 
other groups “if high level employment at good rates of pay” is to prevail 
in the postwar period, the National Federation of Sales Executives, in a 
formal resolution adopted at the recent annual meeting of the organization, 
outlined an eleven-point program for facilitating peacetime prosperity and 


full-scale employment. 


bE 
fr. 


George S. Jones, J 


Eleven Major Committees 
Named by President Jones 


PPOINTMENT of eleven im- 
portant committees of the Na- 
tional Federation of Sales Executives 
was announced, today by George S. 
Jones, Jr., president of the organi- 
zation. 

The Committees are: Finance, 
Convention, Nominating, Club Pro- 
grams, Speakers’, Governmental Co- 
operation, Objectives, Employment 
Standards, Extension, Liaison, and 
Selling as a Career. 

The Finance Committee this year 
will be headed by R. C. Dickinson, 


vice-president, Ice Cream Division 


of the Borden Company of Chicago, 
and treasurer of the Federation. 
Other members of the Committee 
include: Harry C. Anderson, sales 
manager of A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, and Kinsey N. Merritt, 
general manager of public relations 
of the Railway Express Agency of 
New York, both past presidents and 
chairmen of the Board of the Fede- 
ration; Henry Porter, sales promo- 
tion manager of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, Chicago; and 
E. M. Huxford, of the Inland Con- 
(Turn to Page 2, Please) 


Prepared by a special committee 
headed by Raymond Bill, publisher 
of Sales Management magazine of 
New York, and J. C. Aspley, presi- 
dent of Dartnell Corp., of Chicago, 
the resolution pledged the full sup- 
port and cooperation of the Federa- 
tion in accomplishing these objec- 
tives: 

1. Formulation of proper pric- 
ing regulations and controls 
—at the policy level—from 
now until peacetime condi- 
tions make such regulations 
unnecessary. 

2. Development of export sell- 
ing policies which will help 
to minimize and eliminate fa- 
voritism and monopoly. 

3. Formulaton of policies re- 
garding compensation of sales 
executives and particularly 
salesmen, “‘to the end that ad- 
equate human incentives will 
be provided to assure a post- 
war sales job commensurate in 
scale with the collosal job 
done at the production end 
during the war. 

4. Adequate allotments or pri- 
orities of gasoline, tires, mo- 
tor cars, rail and air travel 
for salesmen and in any other 
things as may be necessary 
for selling to fulfill the stag- 
gering responsibility which 
already lies at its door. 

5. Legalization of “national sell- 

® ing on a uniform delivered 
price basis, to the end that all 
fear may be removed that the 
recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court outlgw- 
ing basing point selling will 
sooner or later be made ap- 
plicable in principle to de- 
(Turn to Page 4, Please) 
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George S. Jones, Jr., President—Vice- 
President, Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


R. C. Dickinson, Treasurer—V ice-Presi- 
dent, Ice Cream Division, The Borden 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 


George A. Marklin—Managing Director. 


e. 

A. T. Danielson, 1st Vice-President—V ice- 
President, Barker Bros., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Gene Flack, 2nd Vice-President—Director 
of Advertising and Trade Relations Coun- 
sel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, Long 
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Dan R. Hudson—Vice-President, Family 
Reserve Insurance Company, Birmingham, 
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executive basis. 


on the executive basis follows: 


Atlanta Sales Executives’ Club 
Birmingham Sales Executives’ Club 
Boston Sales Managers’ Club 

Buffalo Sales Executives’ Assn. 
Chicago Sales Executives’ Club 
Cincinnati Sales Executives’ Council 
Cleveland Sales Executives’ Club 
Columbus (O.) Sales Executives’ Club 
Dallas Sales Executives’ Club ; 
Davenport Sales Managers’ Bureau 
Dayton Sales Executives’ Club 


sociation of Chester, Pa. 
Denver Sales Executives” Division 
Detroit Sales Managers’ Club 
Evansville Sales Executives’ Club 
Fort Worth Sales Managers’ Club 
Grand Rapids Sales Executives’ Club 
Hartford Sales Managers’ Club 
Houston Sales Managers’ Club 
Indianapolis Sales Executives’ Council 
Kalamazoo Sales Executives’ Club 


Jackson, Miss., Joins 
HONOR ROLL 


feb Sales Managers’ Club of Jackson, Mississippi, was a recent 
addition to the National Federation of Sales Executives’ honor 
roll which is composed of clubs supporting the Federation on the 


The Jackson Club’s action was taken several weeks ago. It was the 
forty-first club to convert to the executive basis in the Federation. 


A complete list of the clubs which are supporting the Federation 


Delaware County Sales Managers’ As- 


The Sales Managers’ Club of Providence and the Sales Managers’ 
Bureau of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce are also represented 
by a large number of Executive Memberships. 


Los Angeles Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Louisville Sales Managers’ Council 
Milwaukee Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Minneapolis Sales Managers’ Assn. 
New Orleans Sales Executives’ Council 
New York Sales Executives’ Club 
Omaha Sales Executives’ Division 
Philadelphia Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Pittsburgh Sales Executives’ Club 
Richmond Sales Executives’ Club 
Rochester Sales Managers’ Club 
St. Paul Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Sales Executives’ Club of Northern 
N. J. at Newark 
Sales Managers’ Club of Shreveport 
Sales Managers’ Club of Jackson, 
Miss. 
San Antonio Sales Managers’ Club 
San Francisco Sales Managers’ Assn. 
Springfield Sales Managers’ Club 
Toledo Sales Executives’ Club 


Committees 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tainer Corp., president of the Indianap- 
olis Sales Executives’ Council. 


Harold D. Laidley, of the White Motor 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, will suc- 
ceed Gene Flack, Director of Advertising 
and Trade Relations’ Counsel of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company, as Chair- 
man of tha Convention Committee which 
will formulate plans for the next annual 
convention of the organization. 


Mr. Flack, who is also president of the 
New York Sales Executives’ Club, and 
vice-president of the Federation, will 
serve as vice-chairman of thea Conven- 
tion Committee, and at the same time 
will head a new Objectives Committee, 
the function of which will be to channel 
activities of the Federation and to work 
closely with management in developing 
a closer relationship with the organiza- 
ton. In addition, Mr. Flack will occupy 
a new post of Publicity Chief of the 
Federation. 


Nominating Committee 4: 

Former President Anderson will also 
head this year’s Nominating Committee 
of the Federation, and Leo B. O’Lough- 


lin, manager of Trade Relations of the 


Electric Auto-Lite Company of Toledo, 
has been reappointed Chairman of the 
important Extension Committee of the 
organization. 

Clarence Manning, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Reynolds Metals Company of 
Richmond, Va., has been reappointed 
Chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Cooperation, and Paul Heyne- 
mann, vice-president of Eloesser-Heyne- 
mann Company of San Francisco, was 
renamed head of the Committee on 
Employment Standards for Salesmen. 
Hal Johnston, vice-president of Stecher- 
Truang Lithographing Company of 
Rochester, was appointed Vice-Chairman 
of the Employment Standards Committee. 

Prof. H. H. Maynard of Ohio State 
University, was renamed Chairman of 
the Selling as a Career Committee, and 
Dr. Albert Haring, Professor of Market- 
ing of Indiana University, has been 
named Chairman of the Liaison Com- 
mittee of the Federation. 

Loring T. Hammond, president of 
Moe Bros. Milwaukee Company, was 
named Chairman of a new committee 
on Club Programs, and Cy Norton of 
the Strathmore Paper Company of West 
Springfield, Mass., has bean reappointed 
Chairman of the Speakers’ Committee. 
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Annual Meeting 
HIGHLIGHTS 


(1) Kinsey Merritt congratulates 
President Jones on his re-election 
as Federation President. 

(2) Floyd Poetzinger addressing 
Tuesday luncheon session. 

(3) Gene Flack, Awards Chair- 
man, presents SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT?’S trophy to Murrell 
Crump, President of Kansas City 
Advertising & Sales Club. 

(4) New Board meets. 

(5) Walter Casey of Beaumont, 
Texas, addressing Monday 
luncheon. 

(6) Newofficers meet informally. 
(7) Meeting of retiring Board. 
(8) James Walsh of Boston 
opens Tuesday meeting of Club 
officials. 

(9) Sales Management’s Ray 
Bill presents report of Resolu- 
tions Committee. 

(10) View of general meeting 
sessions. 
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New Officers 
(Continued from Page 1) 


General Sales Manager, Lilly Tulip Cup 
Company of New York, representing the 
Eastern Division; John W. Evans, Dis- 
trict Manager of Kee Lox Manufacturing 
Company of Cincinnati, O., representing 
the Midwest Region; Leslie M. Taylor, 
Sales Manager, Mississippi Power and 
Light Company of Jackson, Miss., rep- 
resenting the Southern Region; James 
L. Holbrook, General Sales Manager, 
Paraffin Co., of San Francisco, Calif., 
representing the Western Region, and 
Leo Vezina, Associate Manager, Cana- 
dian Industrial Alcohol Company of 
Montreal, Can., representing the Interna- 
tional Region. 
Directors at Large 

Approval also was given to four 
directors-at-large appointed by President 
Jones. ey are: Leo B. O’Loughlin, 
Manager, the Electric Auto-Lite Com- 
pany of Toledo, O.; Clarence F. Man- 
ning, Secretary and Treasurer, Reynolds 
Metals Company of Richmond, Va.; 
Paul Heyneman, Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Eloesser-Heynemann Com- 
pany of San Francisco, and Loring Ham- 
mond, President, Moe Brothers Mil- 
waukee Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Nine district directors were also 
elected, five for one-year terms and four 
for two-year terms. Those elected for 
one year follow: Hal Johnston, Vice- 
President of Stecher-Traung Lithograph- 
ing Co., of Rochester, N. Y.; H. R. Jen- 
kins, Vice-President, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Comnany of Min- 
neapolis; Lewis Gordon, Vice-President 
of the Citizens and Southern National 
Bank of Atlanta, Ga.; Dan Hudson, 
Vice-President of the Family Reserve Life 
Insurance Co. of Birmingham, Ala., and 
Mitchell Heineman, Vice-President of 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 

Other District Directors 

District Directors elected for two-year 
terms are: Edward J. Gately, President, 
Bank Lithograph Co., of Providence, 
R. L, Henry Porter, Sales Promotion 
Manager, Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, Chicago, Dwight Thomas, Execu- 
tive Vice-President, Gulf Brewing Com- 
pany, Houston, Tex., and Cyril Nigg, 
President, Bell Brands, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

The election was the first held under 
the provisions of the new Constitution 
and By-Laws also approved at the meet- 
ing. The terms of office of all, with the 
exception of the district directors, is for 
one year. 


Carl Wollner Dead 


Members of the National Federation of 
Sales Executives will be grieved to learn 
that Carl Wollner, president of the Pan- 
ther Oil and Grease Company of Fort 
Worth and one of the Federation stal- 
warts, died in New Hampshire on Sat- 
urday, July 8. 

Mr. Wollner was one of the pioneers 
in the organization of the Federation, 
and has played an important role in the 
growth and development of the organ- 
ization. He was buried* in Fort Worth, 
Tex. 


semiscaielies 
in the NEWS! 


@ At the same time, the company an- 
nounced that Dr. Roy H. Manson, 
former executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager had been named president 
of the company, and Wesley M. Angle, 
former president, had been made chair- 
man of the Board. 

e@ Allan Speir, of the Independent Bis- 
cuit Company, has been named chairman 
of the recently organized Sales Execu- 
tives’ Council of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce. He succeeds Glen A. 
Walker, sales manager of the Nebraska 
Power Co. 

@ J. A. Camp, who formerly represented 
the Ohio Match Company on the Pacific 
Coast has been promoted to Eastern 
Manager of the Company with head- 
quarters in New York City. Frank 
O’Connor, Los Angeles Divisional Sales 
Manager, will succeed Mr. Camp as 
Southern California Branch Manager, 
and John Behr has been named North- 
ern California Branch Manager. 


Postwar Program 
(Continued from Page 1) 
livered price selling. 

6. Devlopment of policies which 
will minimize black markets. 

7. Prevention of, grade labeling 
legislation or regulation from 
interfering with or destroy- 
ing free competition in prices, 
quality and distinctive fea- 
tures of products and services. 

8. Minimizing of trade barriers 
as between the several states 
of the union, many of which 
are destructive of democracy 
and of free competitive op- 
portunity. 

9. The preservation in the 
broader sense, of the Ameri- 
can system of competitive, 
privately-owned enterprise as 
the surest and most effective 
means of providing the maxi- 
mum number of jobs, the 
highest paying jobs, a pro- 
gressively higher standard of 
living, and last, but not least, 
freedom from dictatorship in 
whatever form. 

10. A full-scale census of distri- 


bution without delay. 


11. Formulation of adequate sales 
training programs and pro- 
ceedures for war veterans. 


“The sales side of American business 
wants to be of constructive service to the 
nation,” the resolution stated. “It op. 
erates no lobbies in the halls of Congress 
or of the state capitols. But as the 
nation’s voice of selling, now that the 
plans of peacetime prosperity and jobs 
must get underway, the National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives proposes to bring 
the light of publicity to those things 
which are destroying the ability of the 
sales side of business to make its vital 
contribution to peacetime prosperty, as 
well as those facts and ideas which can 
contribute most on the upbuilding side.” 

Other Highlights 

Adoption of the resolution, copies of 
which are to be sent to the President, 
cabinet officials, members of Congress 
and others, was the highlight of the 
Federation’s Annual Meeting, held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago 
on June 10 to 12. Although the meeting 
was streamlined use of war-time and 
other restrictions, most of the clubs affili- 
ated with the organization were rep- 
resented. 


Other features of the meeting included 
the formal election of new officers and 
directors, adoption of a new Constitution 
and By-Laws, development of an inte- 
grated program for stimulating interest 
in selling as a career and rehabilitating 
returned service men, initiation of a cam- 
paign to augment the membership of the 
Federation and to organize new sales 
executives’ clubs throughout the country, 
plans for a closer relationship with gov- 
ernment and other organizations in the 
distributive field, organization of an ef- 
fective speakers’ bureau, announcement 
of proposed plans for stimulating adop- 
tion of employment standards for sales- 
men and organization of marketing 
clinics. 

Presentation . of Sales Management’s 
annual award to the club affiliated with 
the Federation which makes the greatest 
contribution to selling, to the Kansas 
City Sales and Advertising Club, and a 
discussion of outstanding programs con- 
ducted by affiliated clubs were other high- 
lights of the meeting, a complete out- 
line of which will be sent in the near 


future to all affiliated clubs. 
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of Rochester. 


executives on what a salesman 


A New Guide to Successful Selling ! 


By a group of 22 sales experts—Charles W. Lewis, Editor (Prentice- 
Hall, Inc.) 280 pp., 6x9 in., Price $3.75* 

Twenty-two authors of the Sales Executives’ Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce have prepared the material.for the new publication entitled 
“The Science of Selling.” Their authoritative articles were given unity and 
cohesiveness under the skilled direction of Professor Lewis of the University 
This composite opinion of a large group of key sales 
actually needs offers an altogether complete, 
concise and up-to-the-minute coverage of modern, effective salesmanship. 
Born of firing-line training experience in the sales clinic, it is doubly 
useful in both helping new salesmen coming into the field and improving 
those already in the field. Ideal for postwar training courses, as “refresher” 
material, for use in the sales clinic, and as a working manual for salesmen. 
ORDER YOUR APPROVAL COPY NOW from Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

* 30% discount on orders of 300 or more copies. 
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Promotion 
Microscope on Omaha 


When The Omaha World-Herald 
decided to do a comprehensive survey 
on the living and buying habits of 
what the newspaper terms “The Great- 
er Omaha Market,” it left no stone 
ynturned to insure accuracy and com- 
pleteness. Questionnaires were mailed 
only to bona fide families in Greater 
Omaha, (The names were selected at 
andom from city directories.) and 
by so doing it was possible to elimi- 
sate all names that were not estab- 
ished families. Then when the ques- 
ionnaires were completed it was 
necessary for the respondents to 
bring them personally to the newspa- 
's offices where trained personnel 
checked them on the spot. 
The questionnaire itself, a six-page 
iffair, asked for preferences in every 
commodity from soap flakes to com- 
pressed yeast—how and where they 
were bought and in what quantities. 
In order to secure a 3% return from 
ach postal zone some 6,200 of the 
forms were mailed. (Experience had 
proved to the newspaper that where 
returns were in excess of 3% the re- 
sults were not materially changed.) 
Plenty of time was given for the re- 
turn of the questionnaire, to insure 
that results would not be merely an 
inventory of what was ‘‘on hand,” but 
an actual usage report. 
All families were asked what rents 
they paid, to determine spending pref- 
efence in conjunction with income. 
For their cooperation with the news- 
paper in making the survey, each fam- 
ily participant was given a large bag 
of merchandise. 
An exclusive feature with the Con- 
sumer Analysis, making it more val- 
uable to advertisers, is the individual 
store check. It provides a complete 
and accurate record of store distribu- Hub of home building and remodeling in San Fernando, Calif., 
tion by brands, ; this attractive store of the Hayward Lumber & Investment Co. 
Seterestine facts eonernine foam the si — hes home owners by stocking everything from fuses to 
g ging eal plete bathrooms. 
survey : fst ae ; Be 
Over 65,000 families, or 78.6%, 
of the Greater Omaha Market make 
their shopping lists from the food 
pages of The Omaha World-Herald. 
The largest group of returns came 
from the highest rent group—$50 
and up. 30.47% of this classification 
‘d and returned their ques- 
81.8°0 of respondents affirmed that 
they buy meat at the same store in mg 
which they buy groceries. ~ 
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Please Share then toute ne pLY NEWS 


BUILDING SU es 
Your Copy of Sales Management | jokey emplovees— 458% 


extra readers per 


With Others , (See the BSN "3.7" Readership Survey) 


4 
ABC STATEMENT November 194 


“You're fooling with fire,” some 
said, when the Courier and the 
Press first proposed a community- 
wide religious forum aimed at 
greater tolerance and understand- 
ing among all faiths. 

“That's the stuff dreams are 
made of and it won't work,” they 
added. But the Evansville news- 
papers, with the cooperation of 
religious leaders, MADE it work. 


Br. 


Catholics, Protestants, and Jews Ur 
turned out to hear top men, na- 
tionally recognized in each faith, speakers last season were Rabbi Jonah B. Wise, Dr. Daniel Poling, 
discuss spiritual problems on an and Father Francis J. Talbot, Society of Jesus. 
interdenominational basis. Ap- Tickets for the series were sold at 50 cents. Receipts from re- 
proved by the Evansville Confer- served seats went to the Red Cross canteen. All the rest went to k 
ence of Christians and Jews, the the participating churches. Expenses were paid by the Courier 
and the Press — as a tangible contribution to a project they 
feel is vital to the continuing progress of the rich Tri-State area ste | 
they serve. In 
Leadership? Acceptance? Ask any of a hundred churches that Succes: 
benefited financially and spiritually. Evansville spirit is the pro- m9. 
gressive spirit, where everybody co- tag 
operates and where the Courier and nomic 
the Press are looked to, not only for ness h 
news, but for guidance and leadership ; 
by the 88,000 prosperous families who Wha 
read them with pride every morning The 
and evening. geogr, 
struct 
THE EVANSVILLE COURIER (X) 


The Evansville Press 
Che Sunday Courier and Press 


ADDRESS NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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VERY manufacturer, wher- 

ever located, should give im- 

mediate study to the effect 

of the freight rate leveling 
ptocess ordered by the ICC as it ap- 
plies to his own business. 

In our opinion advertising can be 
successfully used to hedge the disad- 
vantages or capitalize the advantages 
to accrue from what may prove to be 
the most momentous national eco- 
nomic move in recent American busi- 
ness history: 


What It Does 
The order, 
geography 
structure: 
iO“ higher class rates east of 
the Mississippi, north of the 

__ Ohio and Potomac. 

(X) Class rate changes to cover 
montly manufactured commodity 
groups; high-valued —merchan- 
cise, boxed and packaged. 

Bulk commodities not affected; 


in brief, changes the 
of our whole distribution 


lumber, ore, steel, grain and 
others. 
AUGUST 1, 1945 


“Shall we cut in Atlantic City as a territory 
bonus, or cut it out as a moral hazard?” 


* 


Branded Goods Will Fare Best 
Under New Freight Rate Rules 


BY WILBUR VAN SANT 


What This Means 


Notice Item (X). Freight rate in- 
creases in the East only of 10%, can 
easily tip the scales for or against 
your product. It is certain to acceler- 
ate the gathering movement for de- 
centralization of manufacturing. The 
effect will not be immediate. It may 
be five or ten years before the East 
realizes the far-reaching results, as 
the West and South depend less upon 
the East for manufactured goods. 


Ultimate Effect 


Shifts in manufacturing and ware- 
housing operations presage inevitable 
shifts in population. Population 
means markets. As markets develop 
in areas around new manufacturing 
centers, what guarantee has the pres- 
ent eastern manufacturer that his na- 
tional distribution may not shrink to 
mere regional eastern areas? 


What to Do? 


Fortunately, in the -last several 
decades American business has intro- 


A Secret Weapon 
Made in Westchester 


64 miles of pipe line laid on the 
bottom of the English Channel 


All a part of the meticulously 
planned Normandy invasion was 
this ingenious pipe line. Two 
months after D-day the first line 
was carrying fuel across the 66 
miles from the Isle of Wight to 
Cherbourg. Nineteen more lines 
followed and delivered 120,000,- 
000 gallons of fuel to our fight- 
ing forces. 

The longest single unit, a pipe 
40 miles in length weighing 
3,300 tons, was made by the 
Habirshaw Division of Phelps 
Dodge Copper Products Corp., in 
Yonkers. 

Another example of the facili- 
ties for progress in Westchester 
county, as unlimited as the needs 
and purchasing power of the 
573,000 people who live there. 
Ask your advertising agency— 
they'll tell you! 


Here are a few advertisers who have 
cashed in on Westchester: 


Ward's Bread 
Salada Tea 

Airline Prune Juice 
Heinz Strained Foods 
My-T-Fine Desserts 
Maltex Cereal 

Ivory Salt 

Hydrox Ice Cream 
O'Cedar 

O-D 30 


ewspapers 


A group of 9 daily newspapers published in 9 
Westchester communities. Combined circulation 
89,569—85% of which is delivered to the home in 
the late afternoon when the woman of the house 
—the home purchasing agent—is in a receptive 
mood for your sales message. 

Represented Nationally by the 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
New York 
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ARE EASY-TO-FIND / 
AND EASY-TO-USE : 


When catalogs again fight for business, LOOSE LEAF 
will have the edge every time. And NATIONAL RING 
BOOK COVERS provide advantages you shouldn’t over- 


look in your present postwar catalog planning. 


Like the Bridgeport Brass cover pictured, they are easy- 
to-find . . . can’t be missed on the shelf or desk or in the 
bookcase. And they are easy-to-use . . . to open and read, 
with sheets flat and easily turned for quick, comfortable 


reading. Add these other advantages, too... 


% EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES . . . up-to-the-minute on 
changes in merchandise and prices. 


% AMPLE ROOM FOR EXPANSION... 
catalogs, which may start small and grow fast. 


most important in new postwer 


%& IDEAL FOR INDEXING .. 
for instant reference and quick finding of data. 


+ more necessary than ever in days ahead 


x SAVING IN PAPER ... specific pages for specific purposes ... no waste. 


Let us help with your catalog planning ... the 
LOOSE LEAF way. Write us for information and ad- 
vice or, if you prefer, our representative will call. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


Paes (NE RERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE L eo 9 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 


: iF 


HOLYOKE, 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


duced into commerce a third dimen. 
sion. Formerly, commerce was con. 
trolled by geography and shipping 
costs. Today brand preference is the 
third dimension, which makes it pos- 
sible for manufacturers to hedge the 
effect of the other two. Advertising 
is the modern business tool which 
has made this possible. 


It’s Being Done 


Shop the shops in any eastern city 
and see. Brand preference, created by 
advertising, has made it possibic for 
manufacturers from Texas, the Pa- 


cific Coast and points west, to sell 
right on the holy door steps of the 
wise men from the East, who up to 


now have held all the blue chips, 

You find: 

Del Monte foods from Calif. 

Comet Rice from Beaumont, Tex, 

Salmon and Tuna from Portland, 

Ore. 
Clorox from Oakland, Calif. 
Pendleton Woolens from Portland, 
Ore. 

Dr. Pepper from Dallas, Tex. 

Bear Creek Fruits from Ore. 

Marchant Calculator from Oakland, 

Calif. 

Roma Wines from Fresno, Calif. 

All kinds of style wear from Hol- 

lywood. 

And you can extend the list till 
you are tired of reading, demonstrat- 
ing that geography arid shipping cost 
are of little moment when brand 
preference once takes hold. 


The Way Out 


To the eastern manufacturer with 
advertised brands, the new ICC rate 
order presents no insurmountable 
problem. To the eastern manufacturer 
of unbranded, unknown, or private 
label goods, it is a genuifie threat. 
As eastern rates increase and manu- 
facturing develops in the South and 
West, we advise him to go into fast- 
ing and prayer. He must ask if the 
time isn’t at hand when the third di- 
mension of modern commerce, brand 
preference, should be attached to his 
merchandise. 

Advertising is the great leveler of 
our distribution geography. It has 
made it possible for Pacific Coast 
manufacturers to look longingly at the 
populous eastern markets and do some- 
thing about it. It is high time that 
eastern manufacturers realize that all 
America is going to be our arsenal 
of peace, and that the way to get 
or protect national markets is to put 
the consumer to work by building 
brand preferences through advettis- 


ing. 
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Appliance Distributor Company, Inc. 
Key Market—TEXAS 
| one ney ELECTRIC 
POTENTIAL TENURE OF HOMES DOMESTIC METERS MECHANICAL 
% OF REFRIGERATION COGHNS 
STATE AND POPU- és 
COUNTY LATION 
Owner Urban & Urban & Urban 
U.S. Area Occu- | Rented Total Non- Rural Total Non- Rural Total || & Nor| Rural | Totel 
pied Farm Ferm Farm 
TEXAS 
Anderson ....++- 30,599 016 14 4,450 5,757 |10,207 3,841 370 4,211 2,285 293 2,578 114 “9 143 
Asche. ccccccccs 6,000 003 0.2 900 1,255 2,155 830 153 983 729 154 883 2 1 3 
Baylor. ....eeee- 6,990 004 0.3 890 1,510 2,490 934 160 1,094 468 143 611 39 » 43 
ee 53,100 026 1.8 5,139 7,915 |13,045 5,971 1,122 7,093 2,865 493 3,358 130 62 192 
12,300 | 337 1,706 586 231 817 33 3 36 


G 


Based on An Interview with 


. A. REBENSBURG 


Manager, Commercial Research Division 
Edison General Electric (Hotpoint) 
Appliance Company, Inc., Chicago 


How Edison GE Analyzes Markets 
For Its Appliance Distributors 


The over-all aim of the Edison plan is to show distributors, dealers 
and salesmen the spots where they have the best chance to sell. A 


county-by-county analysis is made for each of the approximately 


100 wholesale territories. On these figures rest quota computations 


and sales progress can be charted to get a measure of performance. 


ARKET research in prepata- 
tion for post-war distribu- 
tion, many top flight sales 
executives are convinced, is 
more necessary as a tool for sales direc- 
tion than at any time in the past. 
Research has been recognized as vital 
to national sales operations for many 
years. It will be vastly more important 
i post-war: a time when new prod- 
ucts, new competition, inestimably 
gteater production capacity due to war- 
time plant expansion, and a dozen 
other new factors are present. 
The Edison General Electric (Hot- 
point) Appliance Co., Inc., Chicago, 
has been occupied in the broadest and 
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most detailed program of market re- 
search in its history, in preparation for 
expanded sales in a market which has 
been inactive for four years. Market 
research has been employed extensively 
by Hotpoint for many years, with 
quotas and wholesale territories de- 
termined by SALES MANAGEMENT 
SURVEY OF BUYING POWER and other 
indices compiled for market identifica- 
tion. The post-war operation is using 
all past studies as a base, with the 
Commercial Research Division of the 
company supplying all basic informa- 
tion for a widely exploited Selective 
Dealer Plan. 

This company has staked its entire 


post-war merchandising program upon 
a series of analyses of sales potentials, 
based on weighting market factors for 
every town in the country of 250 or 
more; then upon that research it has 
built studies to isolate 126 key markets 
and their trading areas, as a basis for 
its marketing. The studies were trans- 
lated directly into wholesale sales 
direction guides by supplying distribu- 
tors with the names of the key retail 
accounts that control appliance volume 
in the centers of each wholesale ter- 
ritory. 

A staff writer for SM recently visited 
G. A. Rebensburg, manager of the 
company’s Commercial Research Divi- 
sion to learn how this study was made, 
why it was made, and the mechanics 
employed. Mr. Rebensburg said: 

“When the United States emerges 
from this war, we know that it is only 
a matter of time, speaking of industry 
as a whole, until we can produce all 
of the commodities that the Nation at 
peace can consume. If that is true of 
all commodities, it is doubly true of 
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UNUSUAL 
Advertising Gift 


or Premium 


A greatly improved model—first time ever offered for gift purposes. Mechanics, 
architects, engineers were surveyed, and asked what they wanted in a rule. The 
“Streamline” is the answer to their recommendations and needs—the highest 


type rule on the market . . . nothing better offered by anyone. Your custom- 


In genuine pigskin case, with your 
advertising copy, mame or trade 
mark imprinted in gold. Individually 


ORDERS CANNOT BE ACCEPTED AFTER SEPT. 15 
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ers and prospects will welcome the “Streamline” rule as an advertising gift or Jing t! 


to the 


premium—for use in home, office, workshop, factory, store. Smart styling and f° is 


unless 


improved features greatly enhance its appeal. Act promptly since orders, for} ly | 


delivery this year, cannot be accepted after September 15. 


CONSTRUCTION. High carbon spring steel blade, with 
figures etched permanently on both sides amd all edges. Case 
of high-grade tempered steel, chrome-plated. Simplified con- 
struction prevents bending, loosening or jamming of rule. 
Precision lock ‘‘freezes’’ measurements when made—blade 
cantot ‘‘creep’’. 


LENGTH. Comes in 6 ft. and 8 ft. Lengths. 


LONGER TIP. 7/16” hook permits one-hand operation and 
making of measurements beyond arm’s reach. 


EASIER TO REPLACE BLADE. Blades can now be replaced 
without instructions—result of simplified design. 


Write for prices and complete details. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Factory: Easthampton, Mass. 


NO FRICTIONAL WEAR. Straight, smooth top edge of 
case forms a frictionless channel through which blade slides § Count 
effortlessly, without abrasior. 


CAN BE USED as height gauge, caliper and scriber. 


Each rule in Genuine Pigskin Leather Case—which can be 
imprinted with your advertising copy, name or trade-mark ( 
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EASIER TO READ. Back reading edge, brought down flub Bor ... 
to tape, eliminates guess work on inside measurements. 
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everal of our vital products. For ex- 
ymple, electric ranges and electric 
water heaters require much more thor- 
ough market study than do refrigera- 
tors and washing machines. That does 
not mean that we will not know well 
in advance where each refrigerator and 
washing machine can be sold. It means 
that our sales department is advised on 
potentials for range and water heater 
sales from data on electric service 
tices and local wiring policies weight- 
ed into such standardized data as 
SALES MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF Buy- 
ING POWER.” 

“As with other studies, the SALEs 
MANAGEMENT 1944 SuRVEyY OF Buy- 
ING PoWER was used for a specific 
purpose in determining this market 
potential. 

“In addition to the normal use of 
these original and exclusive estimates 
in the world of marketing and ad- 
vertising, we know that the SURVEY 
oF BuYING POWER has, in recent years, 
been accepted and widely used as evi- 
dence in the Nation’s highest courts 
and in arguments before special Gov- 
ernment bodies such as the War Labor 
Board, the War Production Board, 
and the Civil Aeronautical Board. The 
Treasury Department makes extensive 
uses of these figures in setting state 
and county quotas for War Bond 
sales.”’ 


\ Specific Example 


Illustrating the use of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT SURVEY OF BUYING POWER, 
he said: 

“The application of an index show- 
ing the per cent of U.S.A. Potential 
to the localized territory of a distribu- 
tor is of little value to a distributor 
unless translated into terms applying 
only to his particular sales area. This 
application is accomplished by consid- 
ering the total of the per cent of 
U.S.A. Potential for each county in 
the distributor’s territory as the base 
or 100 per cent, and reworking the 
county potential of the U. S. into 
terms of county potential for the area. 
As an example, let us take the case 
of one distributor serving eight coun- 
ties, whose sales area represents a to- 
tal of .239 per cent of the U. S. Po- 
tential 


Per Cent of 


County U.S. Potential 
MOE: hi cn vc waeeer .039 
3 RERNGRRC eee eS .008 
MEE vce Gowsns'es .020 
RR 6 pci wv ecc yes 011 
POMEIONE. oiccsceeences .102 
eee .033 
| ri .004 
Williamson ......... .022 
.239 
AUGUST 1, 1945 


Another reason why 


Tacoma ranks as 


WASHINGT ONS, 


Do MARKET. 


No. 8 of a Series 


- the Electro-Chemical Industry 


ACOMA, today, is Pacific Coast 

center of the electro-chemical 
industry. Metallurgical coke, char- 
coal, calcium carbide, chlorine, 
hydrogenated oils, tars, acids — 
these are but a few of the “Ta- 
coma-made” chemicals. And be- 
cause Tacoma offers an unique 
combination of advantages — 
low-cost power, nearby raw ma- 
terials, rail and tidewater facilities 
—this important basic industry 
faces a constantly expanding fu- 
ture. Think what that means in 
terms of tomorrow's market! Here 
is an industry with unlimited 


"Fe 


peace-time horizons—an industry 
which helped create Washington's 
Second Market and will help keep 
this market on the “must buy” 
list long after the guns are silent. 


Only one newspaper 
effectively covers Washing- 
ton’s 2nd Market. In Ta- 
coma-Pierce County the 
dominant News Tribune 
reaches more than 73% of 
all families. Want the fig- 
ures? Ask Lorenzen @ 
Thompson, Inc. 
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“Quite obviously th. relationship 
between a small section of the coun- 
try to the U. S. as a whole is of little 
interest or value to the local distribu- 
tor. However, if we take the same 
information presented above, and 
translate into percentages applying 
only to that group of counties which 
he serves, the distributor is furnished 
with a guidepost for his selling activi- 
ties. 

Per Cent of 
Potential for 
County U.S. Area 
Adams .039 16.3 
Clinton .... .008 3.3 
Jefferson ... .020 8.4 
Lawrence ... .011 4.6 
Madison .... .102 42.7 
.033 13.8 
.004 1.7 
Williamson . .022 9.2 


.239% 100.0% 


“Study of the per cent of Area Po- 
tential immediately indicates to the 
distributor where sales effort should 
be concentrated in order that he might 
obtain the greatest possible quantity 
of sales.” 

Many factors enter into the setting 
up of the sales potential for the en- 
tire nation, Mr. Rebensburg explained 
further, but emphasized the point that 
insofar as possible indices such as the 
SALES MANAGEMENT survey, that 
have gained acceptance as authorita- 
tive, are used. 


Research Includes Pre-study 


When basic market information is 
given to a distributor telling him the 
potential for his territory by counties, 
he has the basic information required 
to operate a sound distribution busi- 
ness. The key markets of the territory 
are identified and in each of these, it 
is understood, the distributor is to 
establish key dealers. A key dealer 
can be defined as one able and accus- 
tomed to use local newspaper adver- 
tising and who is willing to establish 
complete, operating electric kitchens 
in a “Your Next Kitchen and Laun- 
dry” center. 

Mr. Rebensburg explained that no 
two sets of data on market necessarily 
applied to any two types of commod- 
ity. He feels that market research 
loses much of its usefulness when 
insufhcient pre-study is given to the 
characteristics of the products under 
research. To illustrate that point, he 
cited the special studies used for 
wired-in appliance markets. 

“Electric ranges and water heaters 
depend for their markets upon two 
principal factors: favorable electric 
service prices and favorable local 
wiring policies. Information must in- 
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clude local public utility operating 
policies, solid fuel transportation facili- 
ties, state chattel and real estate mort- 
gage laws governing equipment affixa- 
tion, situation concerning competitive 
or combination relationship between 
electric and gas utility, and several 
other basic economic factors which 
remove installation of these products 
from the class of plug-in appliances 
such as refrigerators.” 

He noted that our interest might 
not include the mechanics of so tech- 
nical a market study as that required 
for wired-in appliances, then he add- 
ed, ‘‘as a market research man, I can 
think of no better way of convincing 
the average sales manager of the value 
of thorough research before he starts 
seeking orders than is evidenced by 
these same studies. 


Geographical Elements 


“Sales managers in our industry 
have been able to show prime operat- 
ing and financial executives how to 
increase their business. They have 
based their arguments upon research. 
Much of that research information 
looked hopelessly out-of-reach at the 
beginning, but step by step procedures 
made it available in the course of 
our every-day rowel 

Here Mr. Rebensburg flipped open 
a binder holding maps marked into 
various colors. Pointing to an orange 
area on a map of a Middle West state, 
he said: ‘“This is the territory of an 
important combination gas and elec- 
tric company. 

That property covers an area of 
more than 6,000 square miles, but it 
does not follow political boundaries. 
Their low-rate service charge for wa- 
ter heating is in effect only part of the 
24-hour period. Yet their rate for 
electric cooking applies over the 24- 
hour period. The changes over several 
years in this map show us that policies 
on adequate wiring installations have 
become more favorable gradually dur- 
ing pre-war merchandising years. 
Turning to our other survey data, we 


G. A. Rebensburg 


arrive at an estimate of the potential 
market for ranges and water heaters 
by studying such factors as _ those 
enumerated a moment ago and weight. 
ing them against standard market 
indices.” 

In 1930, Mr. Rebensburg said, there 
were approximately 20 million wired 
homes in the United States, yet fewer 
than 8 million of them had rates that 
permitted the installation of an elec. 
tric range. By 1941 the records 
showed that almost 24 million homes 
(out of 25 million wired homes) had 
rates favorable to the installation of 
electric ranges. 

He pointed out that almost all of 
the basic information needed for the 
most elaborate market studies was 
available from public sources. In elec- 
tric appliance studies, areas of utility 
property operation are public informa- 
tion, prices for various types of serv- 
ice, and the market prices of competi- 
tive fuels are easily obtainable, so that J 
the research data represents a compila- J 


tion of information that is often over- 
looked. 


Factual Knowledge Important 


“When ‘market research’ is men- 
tioned, many sales managers say, 
‘That's a bunch of figures that we get 
along without.’ Fortunately for the or- 
derly marketing of the Nation's indus- 
trial output, the manufacturers not 
using research for sales direction is a 
diminishing minority,” the marketing 
authority said. Asked how wider use 
of market research could best be en- 
couraged, Mr. Rebensburg answered: 

“Most market research has been a 
little dry in the past. Like other tools 
of selling, it should be dressed up so 
that it ‘sells itself’ to sales people. 
Salesmen want to be shown, and I 
guess that is what makes them good 
salesmen. I have made a special effort 
to improve my manner of presenting 
material because I know that its use 
has often been limited by our tailure 
to make it attractive to sales-people.” 

He advocated making commercial 
research a definite part of sales train- 
ing programs, both for the added 
benefits men would get from a better 
knowledge of market facts, and for 
the uses that can be made by letting 
dealers know that their market limita: 
tions are understood. 

“Sales people are seldom ‘figure- 
minded’,” said Mr. Rebensburg. ‘They 
do not like to pore over charts, tables, 
maps and statistics. Toss them a mass 
of detailed information covering the 
Nation and few if any of them will 
take the time and trouble to dig out 
the part that applies to them or theit 
territories. That's why some one has 
to do it for them. Market studies must 
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Too much advertising is out of water, land- 
locked, fettered from freedom...Gravure sets 
the ship on the ses—offers a major medium which 
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Atlantic Bond are “genuinely 
watermarked...quality through- 
out. Clean, crisp, full of snap 


and crackle, Atlantic Bond is | . 
6 : | be made attractive and they must say, as a matter of pride, have spent much 
as fine a sheet as you could | ‘Here, this applies to you,’ to get them _ time and effort trying to establish dis- 


| Marker Picrure: Each Hotpoint distributor gets a map showing his territory J * * * 
assignment. Accompanying it is a county-by-county analysis spotting sales potet 
tials to guide in establishment of dealerships. Map, copyright Rand McNally. 
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ALL SORTS OF THINGS come to pass when this 
network brings the Cinderella legend to life, 
five days a week. Feminine whims get filled to 
the brim. And unusual advertising opportuni- 
ties arise. 

Every weekday afternoon, between 2:30 and 
3:00, we ease a lady’s foot into a figurative glass 
slipper, crown her “Queen for a Day’; and 
devote the next 24 hours to granting practically 
every wish she wishes. Jewels, a hair-do, a new 
hat, dates with celebrities, aisle seats at hit 
shows, ringside tables behind the velvet rope— 
these and more are hers to command (and 
report on, during the next day’s broadcast). 

We’re all aware of the wham that a lady’s 
whim usually packs (TM calls this program 
“The roseate daydream . . . actually material- 
ized.’ ). ‘Transport that whim to various network 
origination points, with localized dealer and 


press tie-ins, and the advertising potentials 


become even clearer (VARIETY credits the show 
with “...strong commercial possibilities’). 
Review the sponsor-identification assets of audi- 
ence-participation-quiz shows, and apply these 
above average results-per-dollar to your own 
needs (New York Daity News: “‘Queen for a 
Day’ has a good chance of finding a sponsor 
whose foot will fit the glass slipper’’). 

Press notices, mail response, waiting lines 
for studio tickets—all these confirm our belief 
that “Queen for a Day” means showmanship 
that sells. Yes, even our wives like it. Why 
not ask your women-at-home friends about 
this program? We'll bet they like it—and say 


‘*Sponsor it.’ 


MORE MUTUAL PROGRAMS TO MAKE SALESMANAGERS HAPPY 


Now It Can Be Told . . 5-a-week documentary drama 
Adventures of Father Brown. . Chesterton’s sleuth 
Leave It to the Girls .. . . the weaker sex speaks up 


Calling All Detectives . . a Hawkshaw in every home 


Mutual Broadcasting System 


WHERE SHOWMANSHIP MEANS BUSINESS 
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show now it works. 

“When a salesman travels through 
his territory he may pass through a 
half dozen different utility areas and 
each may have widely different condi- 
tions. Unless he has a guide that 
shows him what some of these condi- 
tions are, at a glance, he may have an 
awful hit-or-miss situation on _ his 
hands. We supply him with such a 
guide. Our aim is to show distribu- 
tors, dealers and salesmen the spots 
where they have the best chance to 
sell. 

“There are good, fair, and poor 
markets for the average appliance, and 
this is emphasized in products depend- 
ent for sales upon special conditions. 
We find these markets and label them 
for what they are. 

“Very often we can spot a place 
which has excellent possibilities for 
electric range sales. We can say to the 
distributor, “You ought to have a deal- 
er here. You're overlooking a good 
bet.” Or if he has a dealer there and 
isn’t getting sales we can tell him, 
‘Look, your dealer is doing a rotten 
job here. Better do something about 
it.” That's figuring potentialities 
against results. 


Skepticism Is Unfounded 


“We emphasize, above everything 
else: 

“Markets are people with purchas- 
ing power and all products must find 
people.” 

In times like these, Mr. Rebensburg 
said, when a manufacturer goes to a 
distributor and talks about market re- 
search he is likely to smile and ask: 

“Why do we need market research 
now when we know we can sell more 
products in a few weeks than you can 
give us in the next two years?” 

“That's about what we expect a dis- 
tributor to say when we tell him we 
are analyzing every electric meter in 
the country, be it in his territory in 
Texas or off somewhere in Maine, to 
determine his potential for the first 
full year after reconversion,” com- 
mented Mr. Rebensburg. “Well, we 
have an answer all ready for him. We 
simply tell him that we are not think- 
ing for the present moment only but 
for the long pull. 

“We explain that past experience 
has shown us that selective selling 
and the establishing of quality retail 
outlets are absolutely essential if we 
are to build our future business on a 
sound basis. We say to him that as a 
distributor, when competition becomes 
keen, he will be only as strong as the 
fundamental potential of his dealer 
organization permits. 

“We point out to him that he may 
see many agreeable and friendly re- 
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tailers, in whom he has the greatest 
confidence, and that it may seem invit- 
ing to build his business upon them, 
but that their good-will fe good in- 
tentions will not help him when he 
must scratch hard for every carload 
order if they do not have the proper 
potential to create his share of the 
available per cent of businéss in the 
territory. 

“In the major electric appliance 
business, the manufacturer and dis- 
tributor must have a strong position in 
the many key markets throughout the 
Nation which collectively make up a 
very large percentage of the national 
market. We, to illustrate, know that 
of more than 8,000 Hotpoint dealers 
before the war, 90% of our volume 
came from fewer than 3,500 dealers. 

“That group of 3,500 dealers made 
an average of approximately 60 major 
appliance sales each annually. The bal- 
ance, more than 4,500 dealers, sold 
an average of only approximately nine 
appliances annually. 

“Usually, right here, we see the 
smile fade from the distributor's face. 
His mind is going to work. He's 
thinking of how he has been paying 
the salary and expenses of the sales- 
man who called on the dealer whose 
sales were so thin.” 


A Selective Dealer Plan 


There are two primary factors that 
describe the approach to the appliance 
market, Mr. Rebensburg pointed out. 
They are: (1) Quality of dealers; 
(2) Depth, or quantity, of dealers. 

The unfortunate relationship _be- 
tween the weak dealer and the dis- 
tributor would be less glaring in an 
analysis, he added, if the distributor 
knew the fundamental facts about 
each part of his territory. Obviously 
he would seriously develop the quality 
outlets and spend far less time with 
the others. That type of program must 
be worked out for the entire country, 
rather than locally, with minute at- 
tention given to every factor. 

More than 30 factors, known to 
statisticians, must figure in the de- 
tailed work that goes to make up the 
national electric appliance potential. 
The result of Hotpoint’s research along 
these lines is what it calls its Selective 
Dealer Plan through which the market 
for major electric appliances is identi- 
fied by local markets. 

Primarily, in establishing a whole- 
sale territory, political subdivisions 
are not considered important. Rather, 
the aim is to assign to each wholesale 
distributor an area with sufficient vol- 
ume which, if properly exploited, will 
return a satisfactory profit to both the 
distributor and to Hotpoint. After that 
follows a breakdown of the distribu- 


tor’s 194V Hotpoint quota. 

Allocations of merchandise tor the 
months immediately following the te. 
turn of peace must be based on the 
soundest knowledge of ultimate mar. 
kets. Mr. Rebensburg said: 

“We will be selling in a soft mar. 
ket and the weaknesses of our alloca. 
tions will not become apparent until 
competition has become definitely 
stern. 


Results Prove 


“Distributors who get our maps of 
their territories, and the tables and 
other data that go with them, and 
realize the large amount of basic study 
that has gone into each county in their 
territories, should know automatically 
that we have done all this work to 
arrive at an allocation of merchandise 
that will be fair and equitable. 

“Hotpoint, for marketing purposes, 
has divided the country into approxi- 
mately 100 separate wholesale terti- 
tories. Maps, tables, statistics, etc., are 
provided for each. We show, for ex. 
ample, the number of owner occupied 
and rented homes in each county, as 
well as the comparative cost of elec- 
tric and gas cooking. Ownership of 
homes is important in selling ranges. 

“We can tell, and do, the exact 
number of electric meters in any 
county broken down to farm and non- 
farm and we can show, and do, the 
exact number of mechanical refrigera- 
tors on these meters, farm and non- 
farm, and the same goes for electric 
ranges in use. 

“In this manner we know the un- 
sold homes in each county, we know 
the available units we have in the ter- 
ritory and, month by month, how 
many sales are made. Under this plan 
we know just what each dealer is do- 
ing and we know it quickly and not 
too late. Because we know these facts 
we can guide our dealers so that they 
don’t just wander around where theit 
possibilities are small. 

“One sales territory, for example, 
may have in it 20, 30 or 40 counties. 
But three of these counties may ac 
count for 60, 70 or more per cent of 
the total sales potential. Or one coun- 
ty, to put it another way, may hold 
36.9% of the sales potential of the 
territory while another will account for 
only .01% or less. 

“In the end, one might say, it all 
boils down pretty much to this: We 
know, spot by spot, where the best 
opportunities for selling our particular 
type of appliances lie; we know, spot 
by spot, where the dealers should be; 
we know, spot by spot, what appliances 
and how many should be sold. After 
that we know, month by month, how 
good a sales job each dealer is doing. 
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Nowhere else between Chicago 
and the Pacific coast will you find a 
radio newsroom served by all three 
—A.P., U.P. and I.N.S. KOA has 
direct wires to each of them, and 
has had for many years. 


Add to that two quarter-hour 
news periods daily, broadcast from 
the newsroom of the Denver-domi- 
nant POST, and you begin to realize 
how thoroughly KOA covers the 
news-front in Denver and through- 
out the Rocky Mountain West. 


All of KOA’s news coverage —there are 41 local news the POST, at a KOA microphone. Mr. 
‘ = ‘ Martin’s expressions of the editorial opinion 
periods a week, prepared by the station—is sponsored except of the region have been features of many 


the Post series, which is not available. And a long waiting national issues. 
list of would-be news sponsors, both local and national adver- 
tisers, bears out our-claim to leadership. 
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30,000 watts 850 dial And finally, for all these reasons ... 


An exclusive tie-up with 

the Denver Post—plus A.P., U.P. 
and |.N.S. wires into its own 
newsroom—gives Denver's 
KOA dominant news 
coverage 


Larry Martin, Managing Editor of 


an NBC Newspaper Editor Round-up on 


-- No wonder KOAs FIRST! 


First in LISTENER LOYALTY-— NBC sur- 


veyed 1077 cities to prove it 


First in PROGRAMS —both listener and 


advertiser loyalty proves that 
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Californian Tests Deliveries by 
Air for Packaged Vegetables 


All the talk about flying fruits and vegetables has now crystallized 


into practical try-outs. Grading and pre-packing are the big factors. 


HEN airline men began to 
talk about flying fresh vege- 
tables from California, the 


vegetable growers were 
frankly skeptical. ‘The transportation 
costs more than the product,” they 
said. “If consumers will pay the price, 
or the airline fellows can get the rates 
down—maybe—” 

These growers have always been 
progressive. But at that time, they 
were enmeshed in shortage problems 
of every kind—“air deliveries over- 
night to the people in the big eastern 
cities can wait.” 

Now, however, with their industry 
on the threshold of great changes, they 
see possibilities in air transport, and 
have begun their own test flights, sup- 
plementing those of Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, and the airlines. 

During the summer, Ralph E. 
Myers, a grower at Salinas, California, 
is shipping 20 cars of fresh vegetables 
by air, totaling a half-million pounds, 
spaced over three months. Every de- 
tail of picking at the exact stage of 
ripeness, grading, packing, loading 
and handling will be tested and 
checked, to obtain grower informa- 
tion which Mr. Myers says, may well 
revolutionize the industry. Previously, 
he had used air transport for smaller 
shipments over a period of six months. 

Consumer packaging, which looms 
large in air transport, is the keystone 
of Mr. Myers’ tests. 


War’s Influence Felt 


Something has happened to fresh 
vegetables in the food markets since 
war took the retailer’s salesmen, mak- 
ing it impossible to arrange tomatoes 
and string beans in attractive pyramid 
displays, and to serve consumers per- 
sonally. 

The retailer is forced to dump vege- 
tables in bins, and let the customers 
serve themselves, replacing service 
with a counter to weigh and take pay- 
ment. Some vegetables fare sadly un- 
der the self-service system. For ex- 
ample, tomatoes are pinched and 
picked over, until at the end of the 
day, the retailer has a bucket of 
mashed tomatoes instead of profits. 

To get around this difficulty, the re- 
tailer has resorted to packaging. He 
Opens the crates of tomatoes and string 
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beans, places two or three tomatoes, 
or a pound of beans, on a paper lard 
tray, straps them down with gummed 
tape, on which he writes the price. 
The consumer takes the package “as 
is” because she is accustomed to buy- 
ing by the package. At the weigh- 
ing counter, the product may be re- 
moved and the trays saved. Contain- 
ers are scarce, and thus far the retail- 
er has had to use paper trays, berry 
boxes, mushroom boxes with a dis- 
play window, transparent wrappings— 
whatever he can get. 

The California vegetable industry 
now sees that, with air transport, it 
will be possible to package the prod- 
uct for consumers at the shipping end, 
because the vegetables will be in the 
consumer's kitchen by tomorrow 
afternoon. Spoilage and shrinkage in- 
cident to land transport can be elim- 
inated. The retailer will have as an in- 
centive for pushing higher quality 
fresh vegetables, the elimination both 
of his spoilage losses, and of his 
makeshift packaging. After all, he is 
not in the packaging business from 
choice. It is as foreign to his rou- 
tine as weighing out crackers from a 
barrel. He does it because the pro- 
ducers have not yet found a way. 


How Tests Will Be Made 


In the Myers tests, a cargo plane 
built by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., San Diego, will be used, as 
well as the Douglas DC-3 planes op- 
erated by American Airlines, Inc., and 
United Airlines, Inc. The Consolidat- 
ed Vultee ship has a payload capacity 
of 18,000 pounds. 

Lettuce will be individually cello- 
phane wrapped; tomatoes and similar 
products, including fruit, will be put 
up in one-pound, two-window cartons; 
carrots will be bunched and cellophane 
wrapped. Other special packages are 
also to be worked out. 

The test markets, each receiving 
shipments for a two-week period, are 
Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, New 
York City, Boston, and Philadelphia. 
While these shipments will go direct 
to retailers, by-passing the wholesale 
trade, Mr. Myers explains that his tests 
are being made for the benefit of the 
whole industry and its distributing 
trade. It is believed that the infor- 


mation developed will be useful to al, 

Fresh vegetables are coming out of 
the war with two new competitors, 
Until quick freezing was developed, 
the California vegetable grower had 
only two competitors: canned vege. 
tables all year round, and locally 
grown fresh vegetables during a lim. 
ited season. Because of the great range 
of climate, the California industry has 
been built on all-year shipments of 
staples such as lettuce, tomatoes, green 
beans and carrots, and long seasons 
for other products. Factory methods 
have been used, including the culti- 
vation of great fields with special ma- 
chinery, and the growing of vegetables 
in shipping schedules which often 
work out to the precise week, some. 
times to the exact day. 

Now, quick-frozen vegetables, and 
dehydrated vegetables, promise to cut 
into the fresh vegetable market. True, 
that market still holds 60% of the 
whole, and has advantages in quality 
and price, but the new competitors 
have definitely to be reckoned with. 


Frozen Products—Post-W ar 


At present, frozen products are the 
most expensive. The retailer is not 
yet equipped with displsy cabinets, 
but they will come after the war, and 
increasing volume should bring prices 
down. The frozen product enables 
eastern vegetable growers to compete 
with California all year round. 

Dehydrated vegetables have been 
produced in enormous volume during 
the war, but principally for Govern- 
ment purchase, in Government-built 
plants, to supply the Armed Forces 
and Lend-Lease. The consumer has 
had little experience with them. They 
offer the advantages of non-spoilage 
and economical packaging. But they 
will have to be promoted with an edu- 
cational program, such as long ago 
popularized canned vegetables, and 
has made great strides in populariz- 
ing the quick-frozen product. 

Fresh vegetables, fruits and meats 
in normal times are the cornerstone 
of the retail food dealer’s business. 
The housewife is attracted by full 
stocks of these perishables, in prime 
condition, and incidentally buys at the 
same store her soap, flour, etc. 

Grower packaging of vegetables, 
with plane transportation, is a big 
target for the industry to aim at, with 
the problem of costs to be settled 
later. Railroad rates average one cent 
per ton-mile. For higher and more 
flexible speed of the motor truck, many 
shippers pay three to four cents per 
ton-mile. Trucks carry about one- 
sixth as much as railroads. For the 
greater speed and flexibility of the 
plane, shippers will pay—how much? 
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FROM TIME TO TIME, Observant critics have 
referred to the quality of humor in WOR shows 
as either “light” or “heavy”. We herewith thank 
the critics for the attention they have given us 
and publicly admit that they are right. The 
jokes and capers are sometimes “light”, or 
sometimes “heavy”. 

But whether it’s a light quip tossed across the 
breakfast table by Dick of WOR’s “Dorothy & 
Dick”, or one of Senator Ford’s heavy guffaw- 
getters on “Can You Top This?’’, WOR is not 
much concerned about how much the laugh 
weighs. What WOR wants—and gets—from its 
crack showmen, is humor, light or heavy, that 
makes Crossley and Hooper figures grow; that 
makes people open the doors of dealers’ stores 
and go in to take things off of shelves for cash. 

So, if you, sir, would like a show with humor 
laced through it cleverly to make people 
smilingly listen to what you have to say, why 
not call WOR today? Our skilled showmen, who 
are also skilled salesmen, have an astonishing 
record for turning out shows at prices that 
snugly agree with budgets small, medium or 
large size. 


WOR 


that power-full station 
at 1440 Broadway, in New York 
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Executive Ability: How Owl Drug Is 
Testing and Checking to Find It 


A battery of aptitude tests plus ratings, by management executives, 


on certain factors not readily measurable through tests, is helping 


Owl Drug Co. to cut down the element of risk in selecting resident, 


district, and store managers. Here’s an outline of their current plan. 


As told to James H. Collins 


BY 
CLIFFORD 
MARKER 


Personnel Director 
Owl Drug Co. 
Los Angeles 


AR has shown business that 
it can perform much better 
than it was doing up to 
Pearl Harbor. And busi- 
ness knows that it will have to per- 


* 


form far better after the war—compe- 
tition is going to take care of that. 

Knowing this, top management in 
our company began getting ready 
for what is coming more than a year 
ago. It was decided to study man- 
agement itself, find out what made it 
tick, see if it could be improved. The 
measurement of executive ability—a 
rather large order! 

Ours is a retailing organization, but 
what we have learned and how we 
are using knowledge can be applied to 
the improvement of executive ability 
in any business. For example, serv- 
ice to customers, the ability to please 
them, to bring them back for help, 


is important in retailing. But it has 


* 
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“He’s our efficiency expert ‘going around in circles 


been found even more important in 
a large life insurance organization, 

With us, executive ability means 
some 600 or 700 men and women, 
Each of our 133 stores has a manager, 
and one or two assistant managers, 
Over them are resident and district 
managers, and also general manage. 
ment. We know that our growth from 
one store in 1892 has been due largely 
to successful store managers. So the 
development of a “battery” for gaug- 
ing executive ability started there, 
with a rather prolonged series of talks 
with store managers and others, to 
determine what abilities these execu- 
tives needed in their work, and how 
they might be gauged. 

It was soon discovered that tests 
would be needed, but that tests alone 
would not be sufficient. Intelligence 
can be measured by tests; but an in- 
dividual’s merchandising ability or 
skill in training and managing em- 
ployes, has to be gauged by the opin- 
ion of those who work with him. 

Our battery began with a job speci- 
fication, particularizing the duties and 
abilities of the executive. Then, after 
factual data concerniag age, educa- 
tion, etc., it covered background, ex- 
perience, intelligence, skill, mental 
health, basic interests, physical health, 
and so on. The battery of tests used 
was selected in consultation with Dr. 
Doncaster G. Humm, consulting 
psychologist, and co-author of the 
Humm-Wadsworth temperament test. 
An arrangement was also made where- 
by Dr. Humm scored, interpreted, 
and evaluated the test results. 

However, we considered it im- 
portant to administer our own tests, 
as will be explained later. The bat: 
tery for store managers is as follows: 


I. Factual Data 


Name 

Age 

Marital status 

Willingness to transfer 

Years of service with company 

Education 

Experience 

Present job 

Health as reported but unconfirmed 

Physical characteristics: Height 
Weight, Handicaps 


II. Evaluation by Immediate 
Supervision—Rated as Superior, 
Adequate, Barely Adequate 

Employe relations 

Skill in training employes 

Customer relations 
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~ wal A. Any place you go in mid-America, farmers are reading 
“a ' fa Capper’s Farmer, and you can hear the local banker say: 
tal - ) b “The readers of Capper’s Farmer are practical farmers— 
th, among the best in our community.” 

: Putwre Tena cnnchers telk Hinge over For more than a year Capper’s Farmer has been studying 
ng Se ee its readers through the eyes of rural bankers. Always, the 
he bankers give them AA A1 rating. 


So if you want to reach 1% million 
od, active farmers, Capper’s reaches 
—— == them. If you want to reach pros- 
perous, solvent farmers, Capper’s 
reaches them. If you want to reach 
the farmers who are making this 
country the great food-producing 
nation that it is, Capper’s reaches 
them. 
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Uweed aad 


Store appearance and cleanliness 
Knowledge of departments 
Merchandising ability 

Sales volume 

Ability to control expense items 
Record keeping 

Cooperation with supervision 
Ability to select and hire help 
Outstanding abilities 
Appearance 


Ill. Test Evaluation 


Intelligence quotient (Wonderlic) 

Mental maturity (Californis Short 
Form) 

Interest rating (Kuder test): Persuas- 
ive, Social service, Literary, Art, 
Clerical, Music, Computation, Me- 
chanics, Science 

Humm-Wadsworth Scale: Self control, 
Selfishness, Excitement, Depression, 
Day dreams, Fixed ideas, project 
making 

Sales pattern—Humm test 


IV. Opinions of Quality of Risk 


Quality of risk as evaluated by Don- 
caster G. Humm 

Quality of performance in present job 
as expressed by opinions of vice- 
presidents (Superior, Adequate, 
Barely Adequate) 


V. Area of Training 


Area of training recommended for im- 
provement on present job 
Area of ‘training recommended for pro- 
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In section II, the evaluation of the 
| individual executive by-those who su- 
| pervise him, we use a set of forms, 
| called the ‘Periodic Review,’ with 
questions which describe the three rat- 
ings of Superior, Adequate, and Barely 
Adequate. Each individual is rated 
in 12 different factors by questions 
which describe a definite grade of 
performance. For example, employe 
relations are described: 

1. Superior. Results obtained from 
employes excellent; has maximum co- 
operation; plans his work well, dele- 
gates responsibility and authority, 
| checks compliance, applies constructive 
| corrective measures when. needed. 

2. Adequate. Results obtained from 
| employes adequate, but improvement 
| could be made—in planning, delegat- 
| 


ing responsibility and authority, tak- 
ing constructive corrective measures. 

3. Barely Adequate. His results 
from employes are barely adequate, 
with poor morale; weak in planning, 
ineffective in delegating clear-cut re- 
sponsibility. 

Each factor is checked by a cross, 
and qualified when necessary by tfe- 
marks such as “needs further train- 
ing” or “deserves special commenda- 
tion.” At the end, the supervising 
executive sums up “outstanding abilt- 
ties’ or ‘outstanding shortcomings,” 
adding any comment which seems to 
him to increase the data for an im- 
partial scoring. 


te 

With two different kinds of jp. T 
formation about an individual exec, 
tive, obtained separately, plus the bat. 
tery of tests scored and evaluated by h 
Dr. Humm, we find one thing work. 
ing with another in surprising ways, 
For instance, Jones is rated a superior 
store manager by his supervisors, but 
declared deficient in record keeping 
He is a splendid merchandiser, , 
leader in getting results from em. 
ployes, high in 11 points, but his pa. 
per work is slovenly. Look at Jones’; 
temperament test (Humm-Wad. 
worth) results, and it is seen that he () 
has fixed ideas, stubbornness. His ip. \\ 
terest rating test (Kuder) shows high 
lg a pp and social service, but 
ow clerical ability. | 

Therefore, on all three counts, 
Jones is a bad bookkeeper, maybe 
hopeless. 

There are two things management 
can do about it. First, give Jones in- 
tensive special training to improve his 
bookkeeping. Second, if that doesn't 
do it, see that he has a clerical helper. 
The tests indicate that Jones may find 
it hard to learn bookkeeping. He is 
a valuable man with a blind spot. It 
is up to management to employ him 
for the best interest of the company, 
and himself. 

In establishing specifications for a 
job such as store manager, shop super- 
intendent, or branch factory, it 1s 
necessary to list the abilities needed 
by executives generally, such as ability 
to comprehend situations and people, 
to inspire respect, as well as the special 
abilities demanded by the particular 
executive job. The battery outlined 
above is for store managers only, and 
is modified for assistant store man- 
agers, resident and district managers, 
and other executives. 


Caution Is Necessary 


Dr. Humm advises caution in using 
tests to gauge executive ability. Olde 
men may not be so quick as younge 
ones in timed intelligence tests; there 
fore, an untimed test should also 4 
used as a check. Tests may show hig 
intelligence and aptitudes, but Dr 
Humm attaches as much importanc 
to scholastic experience, reports Of 
previous achievements, mental an 
physical health, and background fac 
tors. He also insists that test result 
be verified by management, not fal 
lowed blindly. 

To illustrate: Tests indicate tha 
Blank is weak in social service, 9 
unscrupulous about money. There 
certainly something wrong there, 54 & 
Blank’s supervisors, ‘because we hav 
known him for years and found high” 
all right.” But Dr. Humm advis¢ 
them to observe Blank for certai! 
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|The ROTARIAN’s high reader interest 


‘| has been proven by inquiries and orders,’ 


President Milwaukee Dustless Brush 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


“The Rotarian holds animpor- 
tant position on our advertising 
schedule for a number of rea- 
sons. Its readers represent to 
us a good cross-section of busi- 
nessmen; we wantthemtoknow 
about our ‘Dustless’ method of 
sweeping. 

“The Rotarian’s high reader 
interest has been proven by in- 
x quiries and orders. Results dur- 
or a GE gumer eter ny ing the past year have satis- 


a factorily demonstrated an 
ded ais active and forward-looking in- 
lity i. s pen terest in our products on the 
Pe part of the readers of The 
= aint , Rotarian. 

ined - “Though we have been using 


and 


‘half-column space regularly, 
our new order calls for two- 
column advertisements for 12 
consecutive issues.” 


nan- 


gers, 


x * * 


High reader interest on the part of 
some 200,000 top ranking business 
executives and professional men is 
bound to bring results, particularly 
since these men buy or influence buy- 
ing for their businesses, their homes, 
and their communities. They have 
what it takes to buy what you sell. Let 
us give you facts about this impor- 
| fac Reproduction of a two-column advertisement from The Rotarian pre- tant market reached most effectively 
esults pared and placed by Barnes Advertising Agency, Inc., of Milwaukee. and economically by The Rotarian. 


New York Office: 125 Eas! 46th Street 
New York 17, New York 


THE oe. 3 
Detroit Office: 7338 Woodward Avenue 
. Rotarian are 
COMMUNITY 


Pacific Coast Office: 68] Market Street 
35 East Wacker Drive, Dept. 14, Chicago 1, Ill. © Ss eee 
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traits, such as lack of consideration for 


people he thinks unimportant, or 
sharp practices. These traits indicate 
an anti-social nature and a low stand- 
ard of honesty. 

The battery is valuable in three 
ways: (1) for improvement in present 
personnel, its greatest usefulness, (2) 
as a guide to promotion, (3) in new 
hirings, both of executives, and for 
jobs leading to executive positions. 

We consider our method of intro- 
ducing these tests of great importance, 
because our personnel had never taken 
tests before—which is the case with 


perhaps 90% of American business 
concerns. 

In each city along the Coast, groups 
of about 20 store executives were in- 
vited to a dinner at a hotel, to get 
away from the “shop.” The dining 
room was decorated with giant pencils, 
slates, spelling books, to create an at- 
mosphere of “School Days,” and put 
everybody at ease. 

After dinner the district manager 
and myself explained the company’s 
position for post-war—how it had 
committed itself to a program of ex- 
pansion, had signed leases and pur- 
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chased real estate; that expansioy 
meant opportunity; that more executiy 
ability would be needed; preseq 
executives would be promoted; hoy 
little was really known about wh 
makes executive ability, how to im 
prove it; how the company was settin, 
up a program to find out these 
portant things, and train executive 
to higher efficiency. 

Viewed as a company problem, oy 
employes were not troubled by per 
sonal considerations. They did not » 
ulterior motives in the program, ang 
were ready to sit down, right there 
and take the tests. 

Contrast this with the strange x 
mosphere of an employment office, g 
a consultant’s laboratory, where man 
business people are sent for tests, ani 
you see that it has advantages. Th 
employe says: “This is our compan 
affair—we shall do this among our 
selves.” 


Discuss Results Freely 


All test results are open to the me 
and women tested, but only their ow 
results are explained by a company o 
ficial who talks in terms of average; 
and can discuss any ability whic 
shows a low score in terms of speci 
training and personal improvement 
In that way the program has be 
a splendid morale builder. 

Measured by growth over 50-od 
years, this company has reason to b 
proud of its organization. What di 
the battery have to say about it? 

First, it revealed high average | 
telligence—102.66 by the Wonderli 
test. 

- Second, the Kuder test showed 
high average of the social service an 
persuasive factors (Only two individ 
uals were found low in both.) Thes 
are the factors that make for harmon 
ous relations with people. 

Third, our store managers show 
high average in computation an 
science (Kuder test), indicating desi 
able executive abilities. The majorit 
of them have started as pharmacist 
and this result can be credited to the 
scientific education. 

The three outstanding abilities nee 
ed in executives of most types af 
(1) comprehending and planning 0 
jectives, (2) performing the opef 
tions required by his job, (3) 1sp! 
ing confidence and cooperation 
other people. 

Tests alone will not disclose the 
abilities, but tests are useful in su 
plementing other methods of gaugil 
them. Together, the data develop 
by the battery gives a more comp 
hensive and accurate idea of Wh 
executive ability is, how to recogn 
it, use it, improve it. 
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| PERFORMANCE 


The name BALL on home canning jars and accessories has 


deri been a guarantee of reliability to three generations of 
ed American families. This well-known symbol of quality is being 
fat kept active in the eyes and minds of shoppers and users. 
Thes Point-of-purchase displays have urged essential home can- 
1 ning of vital foods. The BALL Blue Book each year carries 
Ow over fifty pages of accurate 
Pr detailed canning _ instructions, 
“ colorfully illustrated. Forbes 
) the can help you, too, in maintain- 


ing trade name recognition 


and acceptance. 
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Delsoy Topping, formerly called Devon- 


shire topping, is a product resembling 


heavy whipping cream. In its early days 


the dairy interests fought it tooth and 
nail, but today it has a firm foothold in 


the important New York market, and 


production is far behind the demand. 


ETNA M. 


BY 
KELLEY 


Can You Top Tuts One? Herbert Marshall Taylor 
(left), originator of Delsoy Topping, can—and with a 
smile—even though under present rationing, produc- 
tion of his new all vegetable topping is meeting less 
than one-seventieth of the demand in the market. 


The Story of a Little Product 
Big-Time Competition Couldn’t Stop 


ONCRETE evidence of the 
huge-scale competition soy 
bean products will offer in 
many diversified fields is to be 

seen in the rapid strides toward con- 
sumer acceptance made by Devonshire 
Topping. The company, formerly 
known as Devonshire Topping, Inc., 
recently changed its name to Delsoy 
Products, Inc., and its products now 
bear the family name, Delsoy. 

Delsoy’s filled milk topping, which 
resembles heavy whipping cream, won 
quick recognition in Detroit. In 1944 
sales totaled $267,000. From a volume 
of 1,400 gallons in January of that 
year, sales mounted to 20,000 gallons 
in the 20 days of December the plant 
was able to operate. The figure, 20,000 
gallons, represents far more than the 
amount of whipping cream ever sold 
in one month in the area by the com- 
bined dairies there. 

In March, 1945, the company dis- 
continued using cows’ milk in the 
product, replacing it with soy milk. 
The new all-vegetable topping was 
then introduced to the New York City 
market. In less than four months, 
16,000 half-pints per week were being 
distributed in the New York City area, 
through 400 independent food stores. 
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Yet, according to executives of the 
company, production is meeting less 
than one-seventieth of the potential 
demand in that market. Under present 
rationing, the volume desired by the 


public cannot be met. 


Behind the present favorable posi- - 


tion of Delsoy Products is a long 
train of obstacles which had to be 
overcome. The original product was 
developed and marketed first by Her- 
bert Marshall Taylor, in Albany, 
N. Y.; Chicago and Rockford, IIL; 
Indianapolis; Grand Rapids, Flint and 
Detroit, Mich. Early in its history, 
the product was recognized as a threat 
by members of the dairy industry, who 
used methods against it reminiscent of 
those with which they have fought the 
margarine industry. At several stages 
in the history of the company, it has 
been allowed to operate only by special 
dispensation from various govern- 
mental bureaus, for 30-day periods at 
a time. 

To an outsider, it seems that this 
young organization aroused opposition 
all out of proportion to its size. In a 
sense, that opposition boomeranged, 
for as powerful enemies swooped 
down upon the company, equally pow- 
erful friends, including the irate 


housewife, rose to its defense. The 
publicity growing out of the struggle 
attracted new users to the topping. 
Before Herbert Marshall Taylor en- 
tered the food manufacturing field, 
he had tried farming in Canada, and 
subsequently acquired the American 
rights to a household appliance for 
making cream from butter and milk. 
The device had enjoyed successful ac- 
ceptance in England, where it is diff- 
cult to buy whipping cream. But 
American women showed little en- 
thusiasm for the Club Aluminum 
Cream Maker, as the appliance was 
called. Only 30,000 were sold in the 
U. S., undoubtedly because women in 
this country disliked the nuisance of 
gathering the raw materials milk and 
sweet-cream-sweet-butter, and the ef- 
fort required to transform them into 
whipping cream. The economies ef- 
fected through using the device did 
not seem to offset the time and effort 
that went into the procedure. 
About eight years ago, Mr. Taylor 
decided to use the appliance himself, 
on a commercial scale. Attaching 4 
motor to it, he whipped up a com- 
bination of milk powder, water, sweet- 
cream - sweet - butter, and vegetable 
shortening. The resultant product was 
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Noching can be left to chance!’’ That is the watch- 
word at Reynolds. 


In the packaging laboratory each new problem is an- 
swered only after exhaustive tests have been made on 
every possible material and method. 


This machine calculates the stiffness of foil, paper, 
laminations. One small test among hundreds! 


There are twelve highly specialized departments in 
Reynolds completely equipped, modern packaging labo- 
tatory .. . dedicated now to the aim of developing better 
packaging to help hasten final victory in the Pacific. 
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The needs of war have brought about packaging mira- 
cles! Undreamed of improvements have been made in 
the rolling, laminating and sealing of foil materials. 


If you are interested in knowing how these new de: 
velopments can help deliver your products to the public 
in better condition and with greater sales appeal than ever 
before—Reynolds technicians will be glad to tell you. 


g 7  f 


Address inquiries to-—Reynolds Metals Company, 
Reynolds Metals Building, Richmond 19, Virginia. For 
25 years the world’s largest producer of foil! 


a heavy cream which could be 
whipped. It was welcomed by bakeries 
and other large-scale users. By Decem- 
ber, 1941, there were 52 large-scale 
customers for the product. Some had 
bought their own appliances and ob- 
tained the raw materials from Mr. 
Taylor, to beat up their own topping. 
At this point, the dairy industry in- 
fluenced the Chicago Board of Health 


On the Pacific Coast 


cooking 
is different 


For instance, whoever heard of 
Abalone Nectar except a West- 
erner? And who but a Westerner 
can step out back and pick an 
avocado, or even a papaya? So, 
for news about Western foods 
and how to prepare them, West- 
ern women naturally turn to the 
pages of Sunset ... The Maga- 
zine of Western Living. 


to advise retail bakers not to buy the 
mixing appliance, claiming it had not 
been pang Mr. Taylor then con- 
centrated on producing the filled milk 
topping for the trade, and his business 
gtew despite continuing opposition. 
In December, 1942, a large, inde- 
sr a diary in Chicago paid Mr. 
aylor cash and a salary, and promised 
a royalty on every gallon of filled 
milk topping it would produce. But 
the company produced only a small 
amount, which it sold in bulk to in- 
dustrial users. It did not sell the top- 
ping in half-pints to retail food stores. 
Feeling somewhat frustrated at the 
turn of events in Chicago, Mr. Taylor 
went to Detroit, and in November, 
1943, he began to sell the topping in 
bulk to commercial users. Trouble en- 
sued when the topping was marketed 
in half-pint glass bottles. Breakage 
was abnormally high. Manufacturers 
of paper bottles showed reluctance to 
sell their containers to the company. 
But bulk volume was good, averaging 
about 1,400 gallons a month in Jan- 
uaty, February, March and April. In 
May, a prominent industrialist offered 
Mr. Taylor the use of formulae for 
making soy milk, and the offer was 
instantly accepted. Almost overnight 
the attitude of suppliers of paper bot- 
tles changed, and half-pint containers 
were made available so that the top- 
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ping could be sold to retail food stores 
in Detroit. Sales skyrocketed each 
month. The gallonage in November 
and December was more than 20,000 
a month, despite an enemy-inspired 
suspension of production during the 
first nine days of December. 

One of the many legal stumbling 
blocks which Mr. Taylor encountered 
was a law against the use of filled 
milk in products in the ‘semblance 
of cream.” This law was in force in 
39 states of the Union, but not in 
Michigan, when Mr. Taylor began to 
sell his product there. But dairies in 
Detroit brought pressure to bear, so 
that it became illegal to use filled milk 
in the topping. But, in the meantime, 
Mr. Taylor had shifted from cows’ 
milk to soy milk, so that the law did 
not effect his product. Perhaps in years 
to come, the dairy industry will regret 
having been instrumental in enacting 
this regulation. Taking the agricultural 
industry as a whole, it will not suffer. 
Acreage for soy beans is steadily 
mounting. In 1943 cash farm income 
from soy beans in the U. S. ranked 
third among cereal crops. (See “‘Com- 
ing Soon: Aggressive Promotion for 
Soya, That Miracle Bean,” SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, Sept. 15, 1943.) 


Business Forges Ahead 


During the period when injunctions 
were being put into effect against Mr. 
Taylor's company, on one pretext or 
another, the business went steadily 
ahead, producing and selling, and tell- 
ing consumers about the topping 
through the Detroit radio program, 
“House O’ Charm,” conducted by 
Edythe Melrose. This participating 
program, on which Devonshire Top- 
ping was one of several products ad- 
vertised, aroused much interest among 
housewives. When Miss Melrose asked 
listeners to send in their own sug- 
gestions for uses and recipes for the 
topping, she was swamped with re- 
plies. She received more than 300 reci- 
pes for ice cream alone. From these 
she selected the 10 she considered the 
best, had them reproduced in a book- 
let and sent it out to those requesting 
it. To date, more than 20,000 have 
been distributed and requests are still 
coming in. 

Ever since May, 1944, when the 
product was put out in half-pint bot- 
tles, demand has run far ahead of 
production. The company is about to 
launch on the Detroit market fresh 
soy bean milk and fresh chocolate 
soy bean milk. Other new products 
will be brought out later. A new soy 
milk factory, with capacity of 2,000 
gallons a day, was completed in Deat- 
born, Mich., February, 1945. Another 
factory is planned for the New York 
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only the pertinent facts. 


in presenting his own medium. 


Occasionally we are left off a schedule be- 
cause the space buyer believes another 
publication fits the picture to better ad- 
vantage. If we believe a mistake has been 
made, we attempt to present fresh facts 
and new evidence without questioning 
the buyer’s integrity of purpose or knock- 
ing a competitor. When, and only when, 
the agency man asks for a comparison 
with other publications do we present 


Congratulations 
to Agency Space Buyers, because: - 


They recognize and are true to a definite responsibility. 


They invariably select magazines with but one object in mind, that 


of securing maximum value for the advertiser. 


They maintain an open mind, notwithstanding the tremendous task 
of checking, study and analysis in their consideration of every 


magazine that attempts to win a place on their client’s schedule. 


They are as a rule impervious to “‘knocking"’ sales tactics, seeking 
They welcome fresh evidence and new facts even though reconsidera- 


tion requires extra work, time and trouble. 


They help and encourage the media salesman to do constructive work 


Media Directors Know Their Business 


competitive facts and figures from au- 
thentic independent sources. 

With a sound and constructive, far- 
reaching editorial policy, that maintains 
proved reader interest among key buyers 
and other top executives in the 7000 
$100,000-a-year-and-up-volume depart- 
ment stores, we will let our case rest 
with the good judgment and conscientious 
work of the Media Director. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
ECONOMIST 


A CHILTON (¥) PUBLICATION 
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Free Enterprise 


| Creed MOTHER has had the experience of sitting down to 
help her small son with his school work, and discovering 
that she herself may learn a number of new lessons from him. 
In any discussion of free enterprise, I am in the position of 
that schoolboy. I am no expert, but I do know a few funda- 
mentals which I would like to share with you. 


The word “free” is fairly well understood by Americans. 
Being free is being exempt from undue control, being inde- 
pendent of an arbitrary external power. We all know that 
freedom is a privilege. Do we realize, though, that it is also a 
responsibility? 


We are free, for instance, to earn, purchase, and own a 
car, but we must also assume all responsibility for its upkeep 
and proper use. We may not run people down, travel beyond 
the speed limits devised for general safety, or drive through 
somebody's store front. Freedom, if improperly used, without 
regard for the rights of others, becomes license. The literal 
meaning of “enterprise” is venture, attempt, undertaking. 
Actually, the word enterprise implies an effort of a daring 
nature, a step involving, among other things, courage and 
energy, ambition, ingenuity, activity, faith. 


Freedom of enterprise, therefore, grants you the right to 
engage in your individual venture, to make your individual 
effort, without subjection to another human being or groups 
of human beings. Unfortunately for some people, free enter- 
prise has come to mean ruthlessness in business, dog-eat-dog 
methods, and cut-throat competition. These people are abus- 
ing the principles of free enterprise, causing many other 
people to condemn it. This is simply a misinterpretation by 
a class of people who lack understanding. Ignorance of the 
principles of bee enterprise is no excuse for opposition to it. 
Too many people are passing judgment who know nothing 
about the subject. 


A PARABLE OF FREE ENTERPRISE: The system of free enterprise 
is one of the seeds from which these United States of America 
grew. Under this system we have, as a nation, gone farther 
economically, commercially, politically, and spiritually, than 
any other nation, and traveled the distance faster. It also is the 
seed of future growth for our country. It is the great equalizer, 
doing away with foreign class distinction, giving to every 
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Story, by Editor Henry Lieferant. It’s about “fre 
enterprise”, a subject close and important to a 
business men. But we reprint it here mainly becaug 


of pride... pride in the way it is written .. . prideig 


American the same opportunity for growth. Bill Smith, Ab 


Cohen, and Mike Kelly may all become millionaires, ani 


associate with other millionaires—if they wish to! 


The system of free enterprise is embodied in the Consti 


tution of the United States, which puts upon us the respons 


bility of freedom, then gives us the privilege of using o 
physical, mental, and spiritual resources to find our individ 
way of life. But free enterprise goes back a good deal farthg 
than our Constitution. You will find it expounded in Th 
New Testament, in The Master's parable of the talents. 


You remember the man “traveling into a far count 
who called his own servants and delivered unto them h 
goods.” To one, he gave the responsibility of five talents; t 
another, two talents; to another, one talent. He did not te 
his servants precisely how to discharge the responsibility 0 
using their talents. They were free to exercise their powel 
in their own way. 


The first two servants, by using their talents, doubl 
them. The last man was afraid to make his own attempt, an 
he buried his, thus wasting both the money and his ability. 
the first two men, greater responsibilities and therefore great 
privileges were granted. The last one was deprived of eve 
his small responsibility and therefore of the privileges th 
went with it. 


UNDER OTHER SYSTEMS: Of course, under free enterprise ' 
have had depressions. People have been underpaid, childre 
exploited, and injustices perpetrated. But are conditions bé 
ter in the countries where there is no free enterprise? 


In those countries, the government is master, the peop 
servants without initiative of their own. You cannot choo 
your job. You are put into one, and forbidden to quit 
change. You may be sent to work a thousand miles fro 
home, at a moment's notice, and ordered to leave your fam 


behind. 


You may not own any private property without perl 
sion of the government. Your time and activities are sché 
uled for you; your food, clothing, shelter, education, are 
rationed to you. You cannot improve your living conditiot 
study for a profession, or even try to ennoble yourself spit 
ually, unless the official stamp is put upon you. If you ¢ 
give up your job without permission, you would be shot 
imprisoned. If you criticized your boss, which is the gov¢ 
ment, you'd meet the same fate. 
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Here’s an editorial from the May issue of Try 


For 25 
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B the letters it inspired from some of the country’s 

B best known few ... and greatest pride of all in the 
response from True Story’s lesser known millions, 

B the very people for whom it was written, the peo- 
ple who can do most about it. 


It is scarcely necessary to point out how different our 
way of life is, how great the benefits to the individual under 
our system. One of those benefits is the inalienable right to 
own property. Here's an illustration: 


# =§=§©6 You want a vacuum cleaner. You may save your money 
to buy it from household expenses, earn the money by work- 
ing, get it as a gift from your husband, or even win it as a 

i prize. The cleaner belongs to you. The government cannot 
tell you that Mrs. Jones around the corner is to have the 
deaner twice a week from two to four o'clock. If you wish to, 
you may lend it to Mrs. Jones. You may exchange it, give it 
away, Or even rent it out by the hour. The system of free 
enterprise gives you the right to obtain that vacuum cleaner, 
the responsibility of owning it, the privilege of using it in 
amy way you see fit. 


There’s more to this matter, of course, and I’m still the 
xhoolboy. Let’s talk about free enterprise again in the future. 


THs EDITORIAL is just about the finest tribute we could pay 

to True Story’s millions of reader families. True Story’s 
editorials have been a dependable weather-vane for many 
years, accurately telling which way the American mind is 
headed, which new horizon it seeks to explore. At first, the 
editorials discussed love and romance. Certainly, these people 
are interested in life and living, in love, romance, and mar- 
tiage. Who isn’t? Then, in turn, the editorials discussed mar- 
tiage, children, health, home and community. Always inspira- 
tional, recently their theme and character have been spiritual. 
But this first of a new series of editorials points to the Ameri- 
can family’s new interest in the political and social “facts of 
life”, and the dignity of their jobs. Feel free to reprint it... in 
your house organ, for instance . . . or where or how you will. 
If you'd like to receive the complete series, just write. 


For 25 years the Wage Earners’ favorite magazine 


ie RUE * TORY — 


iE COMMON MAN, WELL INFORMED, IS THE GREATEST 
RCE TOWARD BUILDING THE AMERICA We WANT 
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CHEM & MET REPORTS ON 


CONTINUOUS 
PROCESSING 


One of the most important trends in the proc- 
ess field during the immediate postwar period 
will be the conversion of batch processes to 
continuous processes, or to those that are near- 
ly continuous. 

Not all processes will become continuous, 
however, for there are many which should re- 
main batch. Continuous processing is right for 
some products and wrong for others. 

CHEM & MET’S special report, reprinted 
from the May issue, discusses determining 
factors, sometimes technical, sometimes eco- 
nomic, and attempts to lay some of the ground- 
work for a clearer picture of the sorts of pred- 
ucts and the kinds of circumstances that call 
for continuous processing. Copies of this report 


are available at 50 cents each. 


CHEMICAL 
& Metallurgical 
ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd ST. - NEW YORK 18, N.Y 


KROYDON 
COVER 


TOUGH 

SOIL RESISTANT 
WATER REPELLANT 
EYE APPEALING 


for CATALOGS 

MANUALS 

INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS 
PORTFOLIOS 

PROPOSAL COVERS 


Distributed by 


leading Paper Merchants 


HOLYOKC CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


Springfield 7, Massachisetts 
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City area, to be built as soon as mate- 
rials and machinery become available. 
A Detroit retail grocer has received 
from the company a franchise for 
| operating in Miami, Fla. He expects to 
have this plant going before Christ- 
mas this year. 

Up till now, distribution has been 
confined to independent stores of high 
quality with good refrigeration facili- 
ties. Deliveries are made by refriger- 
ated trucks manned by salaried drivers. 
Outlets are allocated supplies, which 
are considerably less than those re- 
quested. 

Delsoy is now being packaged in 
cardboard bottles, broad at the base 
and tapering to a narrow top. A red- 
and-white candy stripe design is used 
for the half-pint containers for the 
| Topping. A  green-and-white candy 
stripe design is used for the quart-size 
milk container. A chocolate-flavored 
| soy bean milk drink comes in a brown- 
_ and-white candy stripe bottle. 
| Delsoy milk is said to taste very 
much like cows’ milk except that it has 
a slightly nutlike flavor. It is widely 
used as a food for babies and for 
others allergic to cows’ milk. 


The Name Is Changed 


The topping retails at 18c per half- 
| pint container in Detroit, and at 20c 
in New York City. Housewives like it 
because it can be whipped in about 
60 seconds; because it keeps fresh for 
as long as two weeks if refrigerated; 
and because it can be rewhipped, and 
therefore there is no waste involved in 
| its use. 
| When Devonshire Topping came 

into New York City market, protests 

_ were made by the producers of Devon- 
_sheer Melba Toast. Their salesmen 
were being greeted by grocers with 
the challenge: ‘No orders for toast 
unless you give us your topping!” 
This confusion was not liked by either 
company’s management. The heads of 
Devonshire Topping, Inc., believed 
that it is still early enough in the 
history of their firm to change the 
name of the product without harm. 
Delsoy Products, Inc., was therefore 
chosen as the name of the new com- 
pany, the change going into effect 
early in July. Banners bearing the new 
name, for display in grocery stores, 
have already been distributed. The 
“House O” Charm” participating pro- 
gram is now heard in New York City, 
over Station WINS, as well as in De- 
troit, and the Topping is advertised 
in both cities. 

Herbert Marshall Taylor and _ his 
associates envision a rosy future for 
the extensive line of soy products they 
expect to produce. Research is already 
| being conducted on a large scale in 


the company’s Dearborn laboratory, 
The opposition of the dairy interests 
has not intimidated Delsoy’s manage. 
ment. The executives think there js 
room in the world for both divisions 
of the food industry, and that Amer. 
ican farmers, as a whole, will fare as 
well if soy bean products are devel. 
oped to their maximum as they would 
if the dairy people monopolized the 
market. In support of this argument 
is the recognition that nutritional 
standards in many parts of the world 
have been far too low in the past, and 
that America will not only be per. 
mitted to assume responsibility in feed. 
ing other peoples, but will be ex. 
pected to do so as a duty. Fresh soy 
milk products have a high protein 
content and withstand warm temper. 
atures well. They need refrigeration, 
but do not become contaminated s 
quickly as do animal products. 


Distribution to Be Expanded 


Delsoy Products, Inc., expects to ex. 
pand its distribution in the United 
States as circumstances permit. Plant 
sites will be set up and a limited 
number of franchises may be given 
to qualified organizations to produce 
Delsoy Topping and other Delsoy 
products. A possible application for 
the idea is that of setting up return- 
ing veterans in the topping business. 

Having weathered storms which 
seem in retrospect to have been almost 
beyond the strength of a young con- 
pany, the management of Delsoy Prod: 
ucts looks to the future with conf: 
dence. Its case history is interesting 
not only in its own right, but because 
it indicates what may be expected in 
the coming struggle between new and 
long-established industries and _theit 
respective products. 


Sales Representative 
Wanted 


A leading Eastern manufacturer 
of Industrial Finishes — Lacquers, 
Synthetics, Varnishes, etc. — offers 
an excellent opportunity to a young, 
progressive man who has had sales 
experience but not necessarily in 
this field. 

He will be assigned to Chicago and 
surrounding territory. 

In addition to a successful selling 
experience, the man who makes the 
connection must have a_ pleasing 
personality, good appearance, and 
ability. 

Send an outline of your experi- 
ence, a photograph and salary ex- 
pectations to Box 2145. Sales Man- 
agement, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


All replies will be held 


confidential. 


a 
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ARTKRAFT* SIGNS SPOIL YOU 
FOR ANY OTHER KIND 
(So Our Customers Tell Us) 


They are so much better appearing, so effective in identifi- 
cation, so potent in attracting business, so well built, so long 


lasting that America’s leading merchandisers accept no 
substitute. 


Thousands of Artkraft* signs everywhere today—a sub- 
stantial part of which have been up for many years, all since 
before the war—are proof of their superior quality. 


PRODUCTION HAS STARTED 


WE ARE NOW 
BOOKING QUANTITY ORDERS 


for delivery in the order received. 


MASS PRODUCTION METHODS 


Additional plant facilities, most modern equipment, streamlined pro- 
duction methods, and concentration on quantity orders permit us to offer 
the finest signs ever produced at the lowest cost in history. 


Place your order at once, if you have not already done so, in order to 
get a good position in our production schedules. We are supplying 
samples where necessary. Quick delivery is foreseen, especially to cus- 
tomers ordering the same signs as before the war. 


Artkraft’s* exclusive features include Porcel-M-Bos’d letters (raised 
out of the heavy sheet steel background by patented process, and 75% 
more attractive and readable); 999/1000% perfect neon (actual average 
record); Galv-Weld frame construction (no rust, no vibration); and 10- 
year guaranteed porcelain enamel. 


ATTENTION SALES MANAGERS AND 
AGENCY ACCOUNT EXECUTIVES! 


_ Leading merchandisers and national advertisers today fully realize the 
importance of the part played by a successful sign program. It affords 
the surest way of making other forms of advertising pay out. 


_ Artkraft* signs increase sales 14.6% and make national advertising 5 
times as effective, by actual audited research. Ask us for the proof. 


During the past quarter century we have regularly 
served such leading merchandisers as J. C. Penny Co., 
Shell Oil, A & P Food Stores, Western Auto Stores, 
Frigidaire, Marathon Oil, U. S. Tires, Pittsburgh Paint, 
Ford Hopkins Drugs, White Auto Stores, American Stores, 
Westinghouse, Lowe Bros. Paints, Skelly Oil, Nash-Kel- 
vinator, Belk Stores, Ely & Walker, Ford, Empire Super 
Markets, National Refining, Mid-Continent Petroleum, 
Delco-Heat, etc. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Signs 


THE ARTKRAFT* SIGN COMPANY 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 
1000 E. KIBBY STREET ° LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


THIS COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


The Artkraft* Sign Company 


Division of Artkraft* Manufacturing Corporation 


1000 E. KIBBY ST., LIMA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Please send, without obligation, full details on Artkraft* signs. 
“TRADEMARKS REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


SIGNS OF LONG LIFE* 


FOR QUANTITY BUYERS. 
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JSLECTRICAL SQUIPMENT 


SUTTON PUBLISHING CO., 
60 EAST 42ND STREET, 


161% increase in inquiries re- 
sulted when E.E. went to 100% 
request circulation. How such 
circulation was obtained — with 
21,363 signed received 
within 90 days—is outlined in a 
booklet, “An Outstanding and 
Unusual Audit of Readership 
Study”. A copy free. 


returns 


100% REQUEST 
CIRCULATION 


Published by 


BOX one 


INC. 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


In 1944 


Buffalo's largest group 
of theatres 
placed 


54.4% 


of their space 
in the 
BUFFALO 
COURIER-EXPRESS 
For “box office” 
results — 


the Courier-Express . 
Selves the Goods! 


: '  ‘ SUFFALO’S ONLY — 
MORNING ‘& SUNDAY NewSPApER c 
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\ Wingfoot home has two bedrooms, a combination living-dining room with apari. 
ment type kitchen, and a completely equipped bathroom. House heater and screen 
are included, and ‘the re are closets, as well as built-in shelves and storage cabinets, 


Coming Your Way 


«s**« crash-proof gas tank is ex- 
pected to find several peacetime ap- 
plications. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
reports that it is making a non-coin- 
bat version of the bullet-sealing fuel- 
cell for cargo planes, and expects to 
make other variations that will be 
crash-proof gas tanks for future trucks 
and busses. 


«see» all-electric dining car, _ pat- 
terned after the electric galley devel- 
oped for submarine cooking, is being 
built for the Illinois Central Railroad. 
Electric power will be supplied by 
generators beneath the car floor. The 
galley was designed by the Edison 
General Electric Appliance Co. and is 
said to duplicate the Navy’s efficiency 
in preparing large quantities of food 
in small quarters. The automatic 
electric fry kettle will turn out auto- 
matically 100 pounds of French fried 
potatoes, fried chicken or fish. With 
the use of modern cooking-fat com- 
pounds, it will be possible to deep- 
fry onions, doughnuts, fish and pota- 
toes without allowing one to affect 
the taste of another. The electric 
dining car also will be equipped with 
sub-zero freezing compartments which 
will permit the serving of out-of- 
season foods regularly throughout the 
year. 


s#sss portable homes which are ex- 
pected to sell for $2,000 or less, are 
now on the assembly line of the pilot 
plant of Wingfoot Homes, Inc., a 
subsidiary of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. As soon as more Govern- 
ment controls are lifted and sufficient 
materials, principally plywood, are 
available, the homes are expected to 
be turned out on a real mass pro- 
duction basis. Each home leaves the 


factory all ready to live in and is com-§, 
plete even to demountable porches for 
northern climates or colorful awnings 
for southern locations. A Wéingfootfté 
home has two private bedrooms with 
built-in furniture, a combination liv-¥ 
ing-dining room with apartment typeff 
kitchen area, and a completely 
equipped bathroom. It’s big enoughf, 
for a family of four and its compact 
appointments make for much lighter 
housework. The built-in beds have 
airfoam mattresses, a Goodyear rub 
ber product. Dressers, dressing tables 
chests and storage space are all built 
in. The following furnishings and 
features are also included in the 
Wingfoot home: kitchen range, si 
ice box, dish closets, house heaterfi 
water heater, ventilators, linole 
and screens. Use of the home is no 
limited to a single location. It ma 
be loaded easily onto a trailer or rail 
road car. This mobility increases the 
home’s resale value. Unusual featuregl 
of the Wingfoot home is the telescopé 
wings or bays at the end of the housé 
when it is moved. When extended 
the house is 15 feet wide and 26 fee 
long. With the bays telescoped in) 
the width is reduced eight feet, lega 
limit for moving on the highway 
When full production is under wa 
the Wingfoot home may be finance 
in the same way as automobiles wit 
a reasonable down payment and i 
stallment buying. At any time @ 
owner can sell and get out his equi 
as he does not have to try to sell # 
land with the home and he has 
wide choice of purchasers. The 
owner can easily move his house ! 
any location he desires. 


No. ] w: 


-se«» blind expansion bolt, calle 
“Des-Bolt,” is another of the n 
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(Colossus’ Little Woman 


ND now meet Mrs. Colossus. . . wife 
tM of the American Farmer. She’s the 
le woman, the big litthe woman, 
hose gigantic family and rural neigh- 
sbuy nearly 40% of all the consumer ¢ 
ods America produces. And right now, 
ing her added stature as a prospect, 
» 14 billion dollars which she and 
m-Br husband have accumulated in War 
forfnds and savings! 


ngs, , 
ootfee’S aN important woman to know— 


jithwato be known by.For makenomistake, 
r close partnership with the man of . 
efamily makes her opinion a potent 
tor in every purchase made for the farm. 


ets, 


liv 
ype 
tely 


ughhs, this little woman means business, a fact 
patil shown by readership studies of Country 
hte®ntleman. Maybe you never thought of her as 
1aVvouring articles on hog houses or soil conserva- 
tun or Herefords—but she does. Periodic reader- 
bles fic studies show that women’s interest in farm 
uilt Ficles—not to mention fiction and home service 
ald@tures—is almost as great as the men’s!* No 
thefubt about it, the preference farm families give 
sink@Country Gentleman is shared by both sides of 
ater ie family. 


le 

noid remember, the 2,000,000-odd families which 

mad Country Gentleman cover-to-cover are con- 

nilgettated among those families which buy 72% of 

; th merchandise which flows to America’s farms. 
.D.: That colossal market beyond the suburbs 

Country Gentleman market: 


tures 
copa 
10usqak a Country Gentleman representative to show you the 
ndedge*t reader-traffic study, just completed. Proves conclu- 


fet ly: women, too, read Country Gentleman cover to cover. 
d in 
. . ; 
ia at business can ignore the farmer’s strength? 4 
wa 


anced 
wi 
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RADIO 


Facts about the Farmer 


He is enjoying the larg- 
est income in the his- 
tory of Agriculture. 


Economically he will 
contribute a great deal 
to our post-war world. 


Therefore, the Missis- 
sippi Valley Network 
was established in the 
interest of the Farmer 
to advise him on cur- 
rent affairs vitally af- 
fecting agriculture .. . 
Mississippi Valley Net- 


work will give him 
local weather reports, 


latest market news plus 
good snappy entertain- 


ment slanted towards 
Mr. & Mrs. Farmers 
ear. 


For programs available 
for sponsorship call any 
NCBS office. 


Percent of Farm 
Radio Homes 
Covered by MVN, 


\e 
—— 


80¢- 


Mississippi Valley Network 


OPERATED BY 


North Centra Broapcasting SysteM, INC. 


New York 
Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre 3-4874 
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HN W. BOLER, President 


Cedar 8579 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
First National Bank Bidg. 


Chicago, Illinois 


360 North Michigan Ave. 


State 0361 


plastic fastening devices developed 
the Victory Manufacturing Co, 
plastic sleeve which holds nut , 
bolt is inserted into a drilled hole 
as bolt head is tightened, sleeve 4 
gers expand to prevent nut from ty 
ing and they securely clamp the wq 
being fastened. Advantages of | 
“Des-Bolt’” unit are many. Wh 
used in the fabrication of lamin 
sections for such applications as 
titions and walls, the ‘“Des-Bolt” 
vents marring of the surface, cap 
used where the hardness of the q 
terial being fastened would prevent { 
use of nails or screws and be 
plied by one man from one side 
the partition. When used in sq 
assembled units, such as electronic 4 
radio equipment, improved fasten 
is accomplished in locations hig 
inaccessible to hold the nut by n 
mal methods. In house trailers 4 


boats the unit has the advantages 
blind application and secure lock 
without being affected by normal sq 
ice conditions such as vibration. 1 
decorative advantages are many si 
the sleeve may be molded in if 
matching or harmonizing colors. 


The Des-bolt provides improved fa 
ing for radio and electronic equipm 


s«ss* plastic upholstery, knowg 
Naugahyde, will provide desig 
and manufacturers with mat 
which is both water-proof and fig 
proof. A development of the Us 
States Rubber Co., it will be 
in a wide range of colors and evé 
two-tone effects as well as in a va 
of grains. Because this new mat 
is water-proof and unharmed by 
posure, it can be successfully 
in lawn furniture, open cars, 4 
and for many other outdoor inst 
tions. It will not be affected by 


spiration, salt water, gasoline, 
greases, most acids and alkalis. N 
hyde can be cleaned with soap 
water. It is very flexible and (a 
shaped easily around curves, © 
and edges. Other advantages of 


. nil 
durable material are that it wil 
get hard or crack and wil! resist § 

| wrink 


wear, abrasion, scuffing a! 


MANAGEM 


° SALES 


FOR MUOOELS ANO OLORAIUNAS voce 


The illustrations show two of a series of twelve diora- 
} mas depicting the development of the steel industry. | 
They were built for the U. S. Steel Company, and are | 
MH to be displayed in their lobby windows at 71 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


The tiniest details are faithfully reproduced with 
.| jewel-like precision in these three-dimensional models 
:f ... reproduced by craftsmen who are skilled through 
years of experience in this delicate type of construction. 


rw 


if Models and dioramas tell a very effective sales story 
and for the best models and dioramas, it's Gardner. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 
477 Melwood St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
MAyflower 9443 
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Media & Agency News| 


Agencies 


A new national A.A.A.A. Commit- 
tee on Education and Training for 
Advertising has been formed by the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. It will center its studies on 
the problem of newcomers to the 
agency business, and will seek to de- 
velop ways of attracting the highest 
caliber of young people to advertising. 
Its considerations will cover the exam- 
ination plan now being tried by the 
Southern California chapter. 

* * &* 

Hudson F, Meyer has been elected 
vice-president of The Caples Co. . . . 
Leonard Marshall has joined J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., as head of the Export 
Department . . . Harry M. Coleman 
has purchased the public relations di- 
vision of MacFarland, Aveyard & Co., 
Chicago advertising agency. He will 
form his own public relations counsel 
firm, Harry Coleman & Co. 

* * &* 

John Anderson has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of Donahue & Coe... . 
Charles W. Kucker is joining Criterion 
Service as a vice-president in the Chi- 
cago office . . . Everett C. Bradley is a 


L 


How to achieve National Market coverage 
with a tested distribution service. 


new account executive with Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample . . . Thelma Beresin 
has affiliated with Gray & Rogers as 
head of the agency’s Public Relations 
Department . . . Charles K. Elliott is 
the new senior account executive for 
Anderson, Davis & Platte . . . Wood- 
row H. Sporn has joined Duane Jones 
Co., and will develop premium tech- 
niques for them Everett L. 
Thompson has been appointed radio 
director of Baldwin, Bowers & Stra- 
chan, Inc. . . . The McCarty Co. is 
Opening new offices in Dallas, Texas. 
Se 

Accounts E. R. Squibb & 
Sons, Inter-American Corp., goes to 
Grant Advertising, Inc. . . . Hathaway 
Manufacturing Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., to H. B. Humphrey Co., Bos- 
ton; to be handled through the agen- 
cys New York City offices 
Parade to Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc... . 
Higgins Industries, Inc., to McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. 


Radio 


All stock of the Pacific Broadcast- 
ing Co., has been acquired by the Don 
Lee Broadcasting System. Following 
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obtain broad coverage cf t 
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Q What Are The Advantages Of This Service? 
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Q How Can! Get Further Particulars? i 


1 ceive prompt 
y letterhead. It will receive } | 
I be bel e. Write 


386 Fourth Ave., 


the transfer of stock and the resigna- 
tion of present officers of the Pacific, 
a stockholders and directors meeting 
was held by the new owners. Elected 
president and director at the meeting 
was Thomas S. Lee. Lewis Allen 
Weiss was named director and vice- 
president. 


Elmo Wilson, new 
research director, 
Columbia network. 


Columbia Broadcasting System has 
completed the successful operation of 
a new program organizer, which 
records the likes and dislikes of as 
many as 100 listeners at once. The 
machine reports total reactions at sec- 
ond-by-second intervals during a broad- 
cast. This new device, the network an 
nounces, will be used to supplement 
the older recording devices which reg- 
istered only individual likes and dis- 
likes, from which total or group reac- 
tions could be later computed. 

* * & 


Elmo C. Wilson is C.B.S.’s new di- 
rector of research. Mr. Wilson has re- 
cently returned from 16 months over- 
seas with the OWI and SHAEF ... 
Carl Press has been appointed director 
of publicity and advertising for sta- 
tion WKRC. 


Newspapers 

The Minneapolis Sunday Tribune 
is presenting award homes (designed 
for the Northwest by members of the 
Architects Home Plan Institute) once 
a month in its magazine section. 


At once—Division Director for 
permanent Field Sales Managerial 
position for consumer type selling 
in City and Farm territory. Pre- 
vious experience in organizing, 
training and guiding District Man- 
agers and Salespeople required. 
Must be over 35, have a car, be 
free to travel extensively, willing to 
work hard, have confidence in own 
ability to achieve and a real desire 
to earn a high yearly income based 
on commission with drawing ac- 
count to start. New market study 
will convince right man, Powerful 
Postwar Selection and Training 
Program nearly ready, Special con- 
sideration given ex-service men 
with previous sales training expet!- 
ence. Not a desk job. Reply Box 
2148, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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& This moment of supreme ecstasy begins . 


HI] 


aw 


Pee a 


anew the life of happiness that comes to home- 
loving people. It is indeed a happy day for the 
thousands of brave men all over the nation who 
are daily returning to re-establish or start the 
home of their dreams. 

They have fought hard for their right to 
home and happiness, and past hardships of war 
will make their future all the brighter. Their 
loved ones, too, have worked hard to make 
their plans materialize. Others may relax at a 
time like this, but you can safely bet your last 
dime that those who fought so hard for the 
chance will not take their responsibilities 
lightly nor slacken the determination that has 
brought them to the threshold of happiness. 


i 


| 
| 


Two thoughts are foremost in the minds of 
these home-coming veterans: One of their 
buddies still carrying on in the Pacific, and the 
other of devoting their every effort to HOME, 
the nucleus of humanity. 

Yes, it is a happy day for ever-increasing 
thousands, but think how grand it will be when 


ALL our victorious brave men come home! 
* * * 


Hundreds of Cleveland’s home-loving veterans are 
already showing what is in store for us when total 
victory comes. The din of hammers and the scraping 
of trowels are echoing the event as rafters push sky- 
ward to herald the building of long-planned homes. 
This is just one part of America’s future and Cleve- 
land’s prosperity. To keep in step, the place for your 
sales message is the The Press. Then you will cash-in 
on its Power of Presstige, which means Power to do 
good; Power to move goods, 


a “ 


IF YOU HAVEN’T 
SEEN THIS MARKET 


You'll want to know why certain 
foods, drinks, cosmetics and 
cigarettes are missing out on it. 


... For it is all around you, with 
seven billion dollars to spend on 
everything people buy anywhere. 
Yes, the Negro market is so close 
to us all that it’s easy to overlook 
it. And yet it is amazingly easy to 
reach it, too, for the Negro looks 
to his race press for guidance. 
Your advertising in his papers can 
earn his confidence, good will, and 
regular patronage. 


So no matter what your product is, 
it will pay you to write to Inter- 
state United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for the 
facts ,and the success stories built 
out of reaching this great and 
growing market through economi- 
cal advertising. Write now. 


NOW and FUTURE 


Diesel purchases are 
going to be heavy 
Plans are in the 
making now 


Complete coverage # 
of a big, 
new industry. 


DIESER j 
AD GRESS Sacenamn ae 


REX W. WADMAN 
2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Sales Executive now employed with 
national concern desires connection 
in Sales Executive capacity with 
post-war firm. Experienced in mer- 
chandising, marketing research. Suc- 
cessful record in selecting and train- 
ing national sales organizations. 
Thoroughly experienced in commod- 
ity and intangible selling. Fifteen 
years successful record can be pro- 
duced. Earnings in excess of $10,000 
per year average. Reasons for 
change given on interview. 


Box 2146 Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


“SELLING SIMPLIFIED” 


By Leon Epstein, Sales Counsel 


This stimulating series of pocket-size ‘‘refresher’’ 
booklets will help you sell. Several hundred thousand 
copies already distributed by executives to salesmen 
and customers; as enclosure and give-away. Available 
titles: (1) How to Say Hello, (2) Your Name Please, 
(3) Through Sales-Colored Glasses, (4) Calls and 
Calluses, (5) It's About Time, (6) Man Alive, (7) 
Selling Simplified, first title of series. Set of seven 
$1.35. Five titles, $1.00. Single copies 25c each. 
Sales Research Institute, 103 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 
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L. A. Weiss (right) 
and C. E. Hay- 
mond, of Don Lee 
Broadcasting, which 
recently bought Pa- 
cific Broadcasting. 


Featuring homes suitable for post- 
war building, the newspaper runs a 
section of plans, called Home of the 
Month; offers actual working blue- 
prints on request. 

All of the homes have been de- 
signed by the institute to conform 
with building codes of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, the Minnesota housing 
laws, and the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Each month the Home 
Plan Institute submits four plans to 
the Sunday Tribune. From these, one 
is selected as the Home of the 
Month. 

A booklet, containing four of the 
selected plans, has been prepared by 
the newspaper. Others will follow and 
they will be made available to any 
reader who writes for a copy. The 
booklets contain exterior sketches, 
floor plans, and added written infor- 
mation. They also tell how blueprints 
may be obtained. 

x * * 


The Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch is 
planning a Sunday rotogravure tabloid 
magazine, built around Ohio people, 
places and events, with a heavy em- 
phasis on photography. Tentative date 
for the initial issue has been set for 
Sunday, October 7. 

Up to four full colors will be avail- 
able to advertisers. Format will consist 
of 1,000-line pages, with 24 pages at 
the outset. Del Bodey, present Sunday 
editor of The Dispatch will be the 
editor. A separate staff of editors and 
photographers will be created for the 
new magazine. 

x * * 

The (Omaha) World-Herald has 
launched a $5,000 Soil Conservation 
Program, aimed at aiding farmers in 
their relentless battle to combat soil 
erosion. All farmers in the district 
served by the newspaper are invited 
to compete for the prize money. To 
each of eight Nebraska districts whose 
farmers do the most effective soil-and- 
moisture-saving job the newspaper will 
present $500 in cash. To each of the « 
most successful West Iowa districts an 


eat Ry 


‘ 
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identical amount will be awarded. The 

money will be used by district super- 

visors to purchase soil conservation 

equipment which will be available to 

all farmers in each winning district, 
x * * 

Edward H. Dickson has been named 
by McClatchy Newspapers and the 
McClatchy Broadcasting Co., Califor- 
nia, to head up its Washington 
(D.C.) offices as the newspapers’ 
capitol correspondent. 


Magazines 

Newsweek announces that it has 
appointed Hoyt (‘Red’) Metager as 
manager of its Detroit office . . . M. 
W. Nichols is named advertising man- 
ager for the Ideal Women’s Group ... 
William Smith has joined the staff of 
Good Housekeeping in a promotional 
capacity as assistant to the director of 
trade relations. 


M. W. Nichols, new 
advertising mat 
ager for the Ideal 
Women’s Group. 


To help get the “bugs’’ out of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights The American 
Legion Magazine staged a conference 
in Washington (D.C.). The Legions 
Legislative and Rehabilitation divt 
sions were responsible, says the mage 
zine, for calling together prominent 
Legionaires in high places in business 
and Government, and the Legion was 
able, as a result, to bring before Con- 
gress amendments to loan provisions. 


Business Papers 

A new magazine, Lubrication En- 
gineering, has made its bow. It is the 
official publication of The American 
Society of Lubrication Engineers, and 
will be published quarterly in Chi- 
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But...no straw hat! 


The wide floppy straw hat is found on the farmer 


in fiction and vaudeville . . . but hardly ever on a 
modern farmer on a farm! The straw hat is a phony, non-functional. 
For driving a truck or tractor, working close to machinery, milking a cow, 
bending down, reaching up, any all-year outdoor active work, the working 
farmer wears a felt hat or close-fitting peaked cap . . . like any other 
mechanic, machine operator, trucker, carpenter, stock e 
keeper, mason, chemist, contractor, maintenance man, a 
food handler, industrialist... all of which he is. 

Few straw hat farmers, farming or thinking exist in the Heart states, 


plus New York and Pennsylvania . . . where SF’s more than a million 


family subscribers have a larger investment in land, equipment, machinery, 
wider crop diversification, higher yield and cash incomes than the 


rest of the country’s farmers... and a margin over expense that makes 


them the world’s best “‘class’’ market . . . There is no straw hat in the 
content or editing of the magazine that serves this top farm group, 
and has for more than forty years .. . And it’s high time the straw 

hat concept of the farm market was scrapped ... Any SF office has 
new facts and figures you can try on for size . . . SuccEessFUL FARMING, 
Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles... 


Here’s 20 Years of 
“Know How” for__.__ 
Your Postwar Sales 


Broad sales promotion experience: 


Salesman, sales manager — retail 
advertising-sales 
promotion manager for distributor 
and national manufacturers; sales 
training; industrial relations; edi- 
tor, industrial employees magazine ; 


worked in and 


and wholesale; 


with advertising 
agencies. Major experience in home 
equipment field. 


Seeking opportunity to hang hat, 
roll sleeves and produce postwar 
and continuing 


sales developing 
program. May I send my experience 
resumé—or show you portfolios of 
sales producing campaigns? Box 
2152, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
SALES COACH 


A seventy year old Eastern com- 
pany, selling an established in- 
tangible, needs a man with a pro- 
motion flair who can organize and 
administer a specialty sales training 
program. He will be given ample 
time to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the business and its 
selling problems. He will have the 
support of our organization in the 
preparation of his initial program. 
Age preference 35 to 45. Salary to 
start $7500 to $8000, with an op- 
portunity substantially beyond this 
figure for the right man. Apply by 
letter only. Barrington Associates, 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


EXECUTIVE 


Are you the man or do you know of a 
man who has the overall administrative 
and sales experience to take over a small 
plastic molding plant producing consumer 
items for the jobbing and chain store 
trades and make it a large plant? Plant 
now operates as a division of a large dis- 
tributing organization located in Boston. 
The man must be capable of discovering 
new products suitable for molding, also 
able to make market analysis and market 
tests etc. Such a man, if successful, will 
write his own compensation ticket if will- 
ing to start at a moderate salary. If you 
possess above qualifications it is worth in- 
vestigating no matter what your present 
earnings are. Box 2156, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
> 
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cago. The editor is Burgess H. Jen- 
nings, Northwestern Technological 
Institute, Evanston, Ill. . . . Nathaniel 
C. Hudson is appointed assistant to 
the editor, Traffic World. Edwin F. 
Hoffman, Jr., has joined the maga- 
zine as special representative special- 
izing in publishing research. 
x * * 


Beverage Publications of America 


recently held its second organizggb RIC 
meeting in Chicago and clectefl 7 

cers. Jack H. Treuhaft, New 
City, is the new president. Jani 
Rogers, San Francisco, is vice | 
dent, and H. William johnson if 
cago, is secretary-treasurer, [fia 
voted to invite all liquor busine ‘ EA) 
lications in the industry, eligi 
membership, to ~_ the associat ; 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 


The ied Oklahoman — Oklahoma City 
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Oe bo 8 ee 70 


The Philadelphia Evening “Bulletin. Suces 1 


Pictorial Review ........... 64 
ee 2 OS rrr er ree 18 
Progressive Farmer ......... 107 


Puck—The Comic Weekly ..........-. .. 59 


Railway Express Agency ........-.- 61 
ORR Or en er 86 
PO Ce  idvknasdie sav. eeteeeee 24 
Reynolds Metals Co. ......... ; 141 
Rochester Times Union—Democrat & 
eer dn ted 87 
Bae REO. 6.0 ve eacw cen 137 
St. Joseph News-Press ..... 136 
Sales Research Institute .............. 154 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin .............. 118 
The Saturday Evening Post ............ 56-57 
Schenectady Gazette ...........ccccee> 50 
Schenley—Golden Wedding .........3 3rd Cover 
Schenley—Reserve ...... .2d Cover 
DE: occctcseacadeamaee en e'e ww ee : 84 
ae Boardma1 Publishing | co . 48 
R. C. Smith Publishing Co. ......... 77 
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Southern Automotive Journal............. 77 
Stone Wright Studios, Inc. .......... 85 


Strathmore Paper Co. ... 
Successful Farming .. 

Sugar . 
Sunset Magazine 
Syndicate Store Merchandiser 
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The Tacoma News-Tribune . 
snuen Envelope eetint 


Tim 

The “Toledo Blade 
True re 
ey eee = 
Tulsa Chausber of Commerce vi 


The United States News . 
U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 


Wall Street Journal .. 
Westchester Newspapers .. apie 
Westinghouse Radio Stations, Inc. 
WHB (Kansas City) 
Winston-Salem leuvuel and Sentinel... 
WMAQ (Chicago) Pah 
WOC (Davenport) ..... 
The Woonsocket Call 
WOR (New York) 
World Petroleum 
WOW (Omaha) 
WOwWO (Fort Wayne) . 
WROL (Knoxville) . 
WTAM (Cleveland) 
WTAG (Worcester) 
WTOP (Washington) .. 


The Yankee Network ....... 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Co. 
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RICA°S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF MAN AND WOMAN 


HE needs paper for the job ahead 


CERT, 


porer 


20. 


me 


SHE sees that he gets it 


DAY did not lessen the 
need for paper. Indeed, 
turn-around for the intensified 
against Japan has actually in- 
dthe need for paper. Millions 
ms must be protected for the 
trip to the Pacific Theater by 
le and even triple wrapping. 
et is why patriotic women are 
uing to cooperate with the 
roopers or other local sal- 
organizations to get every scrap 
aste paper, periodicals and 


papers back into the fight. 
en also help by using their own 
SUst 1, 1945 


shopping bags, by carrying pur- 
chases home unwrapped and by re- 
using paper bags and cartons as 
long as they will last. 


McCall’s Inspires Women 
in 3,500,000 Homes 


In approximately 3,500,000 homes 
women look to McCall’s for guid- 
ance in the adjustments and respon- 
sibilities of wartime living. Thus, 
they know that paper is still Amer- 
ica’s No. 1 Critical War Material, 
and they continue to do their part 
to help meet the shortage. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper and much of that is salvaged 
for re-use. McCall Corporation, 
along with other publishers, has 
instituted practices which are sav- 
ing thousands of tons of paper. Be- 
cause there are not enough McCall's 
to go around, readers help, too, by 
sharing their copies with friends.) 


MME 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 
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High-Spot Cities 


Retail Sales and Services for August, 1945 


The dollar volume of retail sales and services this August should be 70.5% 
greater than’ the comparable 1939 month according to the SM Research Depart- 


ment. 


One-half of the business—50.1% to be precise—will be done in the 200 
larger cities of the country which are listed in this SM special feature. For 
more than a year San Diego has led the list. It continues with a “City Index” 
figure of 363.2, which means a gain of 263.2% over the 1939 month. The others 
among the 15 leaders in ‘City Index’’ are: Wichita, Kan. 360.1; Honolulu, 
Hawaii 292.5; Oakland, Calif. 284.3; Knoxville, Tenn. 281.5; Portsmouth, Va. 
277.9; Chester, Pa. 261.3; San Jose, Calif. 260.0; Evansville, Ind. 260.0; Tacoma, 
Wash. 253.1; Mobile, Ala. 252.3; Topeka, Kan. 245.8; Savannah, Ga. 243.2; 
Lansing, Mich. 242.0; Akron, Ohio 241.2. 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S Research and 
Statistical Department has main- 
tained for several years a running 
chart of the business progress of ap- 
proximately 200 of the leading mar- 
ket centers of the country. Some im- 
portant cities are omitted because 
month-to-month data on their bank 
debits are not available. These bank 
debits reflect 95% of all commercial 
activities, are the most reliable indi- 
cators of economic trends, and are 


used as a basic factor in SM’s esti-. 


mating. 

The estimates cover the expected 
dollar figure for all retail activity, 
which includes not only retail store 
sales, as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, but also receipts from business 


service establishments, amusements and 
hotels. These last three items are forms 
of retail expenditure which belong in 
the grand total, since they are just as 
much examples of retail expenditures 
as the purchase of coffee in a food 
store or apparel in a clothing store. 


Two index figures are given, 
the first called, “City Index.’” This 
shows the ratio between the sales vol- 
ume for this year’s month and the 
comparable 1939 month. A figure of 
175.0, for example, means that total 
retail sales and services in the city for 
the month indicated will show a prob- 
able increase of 75% over the similar 
1939 month. . The second col- 
umn, ‘“City-National Index,” relates 


Suggested Uses for This Index 
(a) Special advertising and promotion drives in spot cities. (b) A 
guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising sales quotas. 
(d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their alibis. 
(e) Checking actual performance against potentials. (f) Determining 
where post-war drives should be localized. 


As a special service 


this magazine will mail 20 days in advance of publication, a mimeographed 
list giving estimates of Retail Sales and Services volumes and percentages 
for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 
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that city to the total probable nat, 
change for the same period. A City 
have a sizable gain over its own 
but the rate of gain may be less 
that of the Nation. All figures jg 
second column above 100 ind 
cities where the change is more f, 
able than that for the U.S.A. 
City-National figure is derived by 
viding the index figure of the ci 
that of the Nation. The third co} 
““$ Millions” gives the total amoy 


retail sales and services cstimatelll 


the same month as is used in the 
dex columns. Like all estimate 
what will happen in the future, 
the index and the dollar figures 
at best, be only good approxima 


since they are necessarily projecfi 


of existing trends. Of greater 
portance than the precise indey 
dollar figures is the general r 
of the city, either as to perce 
gain or the total size of the mark 
compared with other cities. 

In studying these tables three 
mary points should be kept in m 


1. How does the city stand i 
lation to its 1939 month? If 
“City Index’’ is above 100, it isd 


| 


| 


more business than in 1939. Tha 


true currently of all 200 cities. 


2. How does the city stand i 
lation to the Nation? If the “ 
National Index’”’ is above 100, it 
that the city’s retail activity 1s 
favorable than that of the Nation 
whole. 


3. How big a market is it? 
dollar volume reflects quantity of 
penditures for sales and service 
the tables readers will find many 
dium-size cities with big perce 
gains but small dollar expendi 
many big cities with small perce 
gains but big dollar expenditures 

(These exclusive estimates of 
sales and services are fully prot 
by copyright. They must not 
produced in printed form, in ¥ 
or in part, without written perm 
from Sales Management, Inc.) 


% Cities marked with a star are 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with 4 
of sales compared with the same" 
in 1939 which equals or exceed 
national change. 


RETAIL SALES AND Srvices_ 
(SM Forecast for August, 194) 
City Nat'l | 
Index Index Mi | 
UNITED STATES a 
170.5 .0 90 
Alabama 
% Mobile ....... 252.3 79 
% Birmingham .. 175.5 1929 
Montgomery 134.1 8.6 
(Continued on page 0) 
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Habit— 
ASSET OR LIABILITY? 


The habit of maintaining top-notch quality in your product is your most valued 
asset. It has made your name part of the daily lives of millions, has earned for you 
a high position in industry. To preserve this asset you must search out the most 
profitable avenues of sale. 


But what about habit in selecting markets? Is that an asset? Certainly, the pains- 
taking efforts that have gone into your product— the time and research to improve 
the standard of quality demand the same effici iency in the choice of markets. Do 
you base your decisions on the latest facts, or are you content to use out-dated 
market information, the same old list of cities you used 10 years ago? 


Haw about that Post-war product? Can you afford to trust its acceptance to a 
hit or miss plan of distribution? 


Are you tuning your advertising efforts, your Post-war plans, to the ring of busy 
cash registers in young and active markets? Are the cities on your list prosperous 
only because of war activity, or do they reflect sound, normal growth resulting 
from the desires of people to enjoy a fuller life? 


Hempstead Town’s prosperity does not stem from war work. You can project your 
Post-war sales plans on the basis of tests in Hempstead Town. It is a gauge of 
how the better markets will respond. With a per capita income of $1694 in 1944, 
(first in New York State), Hempstead Towners spent more than $220,000,000 
in retail sales—more than was spent in Akron, Birmingham, Dayton, Flint, Fort 
Worth, Grand Rapids, Knoxville, Miami, New Haven, Omaha, Portland Maine, 
Schenectady, Syracuse, Worcester and a score of other big timers. 


The Nassau Daily Review Star, pioneer daily in Hempstead Town and a prime 
factor in the development of the market to its present stature, reaching more than 
132,000 people in 59,512 families, is Hempstead Town’s family newspaper. 


In Sales Management's High-Spot Cities estimates for August, Hempstead 
ae Town's retail sales volume—$20,250,000—shows a gain of 76% over 
High-Spot ity August 1939. 


Published daily, except Sunday—4c a copy 


HEMPSTEAD TOWN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


National Representatives: LORENZEN & THOMPSON, INC. — New York — Chicago — St. Louis — San Francisco 


98.02% 


of the families in the 
Woonsocket ABC city 
zone of 


99,921 


read The Woonsocket Call 
(June 1, 1945) 


That's why retail mer- 
shants depend on this 
newspaper to move mer- 
chandise in this plus city 
| in busy industrial New 
England. 


THE WOONSOCKET CALL | 


Representatives: 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


No current rationing 
of national advertising | 


The “Who, What and How” of 


COMMERCIAL 
FREEZING 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES’ 
1945 FROZEN FOODS 
DIRECTORY IS READY. 


Sales Managimtnt 


High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 158) 
Retait SALES AND SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for August, 1945) 


ity 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
Arizona 
* , ae 216.9 127.1 9.30 
+ Phoenix ...... 203.0 119.0 4.79 
Arkansas 
Little Rock ... 162.2 95.1 9.03 
Fort Smith .... 159.7 93.6 3.16 
California 
*% San Diego .... 363.2 212.9 23.50 
% Oakland ...... 284.3 166.6 38.00 
% San Jose ...... 260.0 154.4 8.30 
% Long Beach ... 216.6 126.9 19.45 
% Berkeley ...... 210.4 123.3 5.87 
% Fresno ....... 196.1 114.9 8.14 
%& Los Angeles ... 190.0 111.4 126.75 
or Stockton ...... 180.6 105.8 2.43 
% San Bernardino. 176.3 103.3 4.08 
Pasadena ..... 167.8 98.3 7.70 
San Francisco .. 166.8 97.8 45.48 
Santa Ana .... 153.5 90.0 3.73 
Sacramento . 138.0 80.9 9.00 
Santa Barbara . 137.1 80.4 $27 
Colorado 
Denver ....... 149.5 87.6 25.90 
Colorado Springs 137.6 80.6 3.25 
PU vaccees 117.0 68.6 3.00 
Connecticut 
% Hartford ...... 172.2 100.9 17.85 
Bridgeport .... 165.3 96.9 13.20 
Waterbury .... 165.0 96.7 7.40 
Stamford ..... 145.7 85.4 5.00 
New Haven ... 143.5 84.1 13.73 
Delaware 
Wilmington .. 159.5 93.5 13.00 
District of Columbia 
Washington .. 157.1 92.1 73.10 


A handbook for the rapidly expanding 


commercial frozen food industry, this 


Directory lists the freezers in alphabet- 


ical order and names the executives, 


products frozen, brands, types of con- 


tainers used, freezing systems employed, 


gives the location of plants, and tells 


where frozen foods can be obtained. 


It’s the “‘who, what and how” of com- 
9 


mercial freezing for those already in the 


business and for those contemplating 


entering it — at 50 cents a copy. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
i TT RR 
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Florida 
TF DOO oc cccns 221.4 
wr Miemi ....... 214.1 
% Jacksonville ... 185.3 
Georgia 
% Savannah ..... 243.2 
%& Macon ....... 219.1 
% Columbus ..... 193.7 
% Atlanta ....... 190.5 
Albany ....... 161.2 
Augusta ...... 151.8 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu ..... 292.5 
Idaho 
te Boise ........ 178.7 
Illinois 
% Rockford ..... 200.0 
%& Chicago ...... 184.3 
i. er 176.9 
East St. Louis . 167.5 
Springfield .... 145.1 


Moline-Rock Is- 
land-E. Moline 137.0 


Retain SALES AND SERVICES 


(SM Forecast for August, 1945) 


Indiana 

¥% Evansville 

%& Fort Wayne . 
Indianapolis 


South Bend ... 


Gary 


Iowa 


% Sioux City .... 
Des Moines ... 
Cedar Rapids .. 
Davenport .... 


Kansas 
*& Wichita 


Kentucky 
* Louisville 
Lexington 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Shreveport .... 


Maine 
Portland 
Bangor 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Cumberland ... 


Massachusetts 


Springfield .... 


Holyoke 
Worcester 
Lowell 


New Bedford .. 
Fall River .... 


Boston 


¥% Battle Creek .. 


% Kalamazoo .. 


Muskegon 


Grand Rapids = 


Saginaw 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth 


Mississippi 
%& Jackson 


Missouri 


% Springfield .... 
. 176.7 
St. Joseph .... 
. 147.5 


%& Kansas City 


St. Louis 


Montana 
Billings 


Nebraska 
%& Omaha 
Lincoln 


eeeeeeer 


” Terre Haute .. 


%& Topeka ...... 
% Kansas City ... 


eee eee 


181.0 


160.5 


.. 159.0 


- 1792 


. 138.6 


105.0 
81.2 


9.45 
9.32 
28.50 
7.70 
6.20 
5.28 


5.35 
11.88 
5.25 
4.80 


14.05 
5.50 
8.75 


23.50 
4.65 


City 
City Nat'l $ 
Index Index Millions 
. 260.0 152.4 
.. 188.7 110.6 
. Brel 99.7 
162.0 94.9 
153.6 90.0 
151.2 88.6 
175.8 103.0 
160.5 94.1 
137.5 92.3 
156.6 91.8 
360.1 211.1 
245.8 144.5 
190.1 111.4 
189.1 110.8 
148.7 87.2 
155.8 91.3 
148.7 87.2 
155.0 90.8 
149.5 87.6 
179.1 105.0 
140.2 82.2 
155.0 90.8 
152.4 89.3 
150.3 88.1 
149.5 87.6 
149.0 87.3 
141.3 82.8 
134.2 78.7 
242.0 141.8 
240.2 140.8 
225.5 132.2 
175.2 102.7 


3.45 


14.50 
5.00 
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Reta 
(SM Fe 


vada 
Reno 


PW Han 
Manchest 


ew Jers 


Paterson 
Passaic 
Newark 
Camden 
Trenton 
Jersey C 
Hoboker 


ew Me 
Albuque 


lew Yo 
Elmira 
Hempst 
Twsp. 
Schenect 
Niagara 
New Y 
Binghar 
Jamesto 
Rochest 
Buffalo 
Troy 
Syracus 
Utica 
Albany 


forth ¢ 


Durhar 
Ashevil 
Charlot 
Greens 
Winsto 
Raleig! 


forth | 


Grand 
Fargo 


Dhio 


Akron 
Clevel. 

& Cantor 
Daytor 
Toled 
Cincin 
Spring 
Youn; 
Colun 
nes’ 


Steub< 


Nklah 


Tulsa 
Musk 
Oklal 


Vregor 


Portlz 
Salen 


Penns 
Chest 
Erie 
York 
Pittst 
Lancs 


UG! 


Reratt SALES AND SERVICES 
(SM Forecast for August, 1945) 


City 
City Nat'l $ 

. Index Index Millions 

vada 
S BReno .----ees 174.5 102.3 3.79 
2 
- ww Hampshire 
0 Manchester ... 129.6 76.0 4.75 
8 

ew Jersey 

Paterson ..... 180.5 105.8 14.50 
S$ Bpassaic ...... 166.3 97.5 6.40 
8 MNewark ...... 161.3 94.5 38.73 
5 HCamden ...... 146.0 85.6 8.20 
0 MTrenton ...... 128.0 75.0 9.00 

Jersey City- 

Hoboken ..... 114.4 67.0 18.35 
5 


0 Hew Mexico 


5 Albuquerque .. 169.3 99.2 3.27 
' lew York 
5 elmira ....... 195.2 114.4 3.70 
Hempstead 
ae 176.0 103.2 20.25 
Schenectady ... 173.5 101.7 6.65 
> B Niagara Falls.. 164.6 96.5 4.96 
New York .... 165.2 96.8 395.60 
Binghamton ... 156.5 91.7 6.35 
Jamestown ... 155.2 91.0 FI 
0 Rochester .... 151.3 88.7 20.66 
» Buffalo ...... 144.7 848 29.85 
. Ree 139.5 81.8 3.65 
Syracuse ..... 131.0 76.8 12.80 
NM ve nlau'e 126.4 74.1 5.67 
: Albany ...... 125.0 73.3 8.00 
orth Carolina 
5 Durham a Wcanel 190.0 111.4 4.60 
) Asheville ..... 175.1 102.6 5.94 
) Charlotte ..... 170.5 100.0 8.75 
1 Greensboro aos Soe 90.9 4.65 
) Winston-Salem . 135.6 79.5 4.00 
) Raleigh ...... 131.0 768 2.23 
0 > 
orth Dakota 
Grand Forks .. 187.6 110.0 2.05 
5 PE caches 151.0 88.5 3.27 
5 ' 
Dhio 
0 Akron ........ 241.2 141.4 19.55 
7 Cleveland .... 197.0 115.5 71.00 
0 Canton ....... 187.5 109.9 7.90 
> BRDayton ...... 182.8 107.1 19.25 
5 Toledo seeeees 170.0 99.6 19.50 
5 Cincinnati eas 86S S6 39.35 
Springfield .... 156.0 91.4 4.50 
Youngstown .. 151.8 89.0 12.80 
: Columbus .... 151.4 88.7 23.60 
: Zanesy ille sense 23903 76.4 3.31 
: Steubenville .. 124.1 72.7 2.40 
klahoma 
0 MRR coolest, 170.5 100.0 13.20 
Muskogee .... 167.5 98.2 2.35 
Oklahoma City. 160.7 94.2 18.60 
~ regon 
5 We Portland ...... 225.0 131.9 40.90 
0 Salem ........ 162.8 95.4 2.95 
Pennsy lvania 
5 Chest ‘ee 261.3 153.1 4.96 
a ‘lst alle 180.4 105.7 y 
ork etic arctic 187.5 109.9 5.43 
0 Pittsburgh .... 169.1 99.1 48.75 
0 Lancaster ..... 160.2 93.9 5.65 
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(SM Forecast for August, 1945) 


City 
Index Index Millions 
Penneylvania (Cont. ) 


Philadelphia 
Allentown 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Altoona ...... 
SORMMOM .6-0<- 
Reading ...... 


Rhode Island 


Providence .... 
Woonsocket 


South Carolina 

% Charleston .... 

% Spartanburg 
Greenville 
Columbia ..... 


South Dakota 
% Sioux Falls ... 


Tennessee 

%* Knoxville rr 

% Nashville ..... 
Chattanooga 
Memphis ..... 


Texas 
%* Fort Worth ... 
% Houston ...... 
Beaumont ae 
w Dallas ....... 
% Corpus Christi . 
% San Antonio .. 
% Amarillo ..... 
% Austin ....... 
ff. eee 
2. ee 
Wichita Falls 
Galveston 


Utah 


%& Ogden ....... 
Salt Lake City . 


Vermont 
Burlington .... 


Virginia 

%* Portsmouth : 

% Newport News . 

% Norfolk ...... 

%& Richmond 
Roanoke ..... 
Lynchburg 


Washington 

%& Tacoma ...... 

¥% Seattle ....... 
Spokane ...... 


West Virginia 

% Huntington 
Charleston .... 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 

%& Superior ...... 

% Milwaukee ... 

% Madison ...... 

% Manitowoc... 

%& Sheboygan .... 
Green Bay .... 
ls Come .... 

Wyoming 

%& Cheyenne ..... 


. 150.7 
. 145.8 
. 144.1 
. 140.0 
. 138.9 
- 138.7 


135.0 
126.7 
121.8 


165.0 


. 1413 


ity 
Nat'l 


88.3 
84.5 
84.5 
82.1 
81.4 
81.3 
79.1 
74.3 
71.4 


96.7 
82.8 


106.1 
104.7 
98.2 
89.5 


100.5 


165.0 
102.2 
93.5 
88.7 


124.5 
116.4 
113.4 
110.8 
108.4 
103.0 
102.0 
101.7 
98.6 
97.3 
93.8 
81.6 


126.0 
88.1 


74.7 


162.9 
123.4 
120.3 
105.3 
76.3 
72.1 


148.3 
140.2 
95.9 


106.1 
87.4 
72.4 


120.1 
117.8 
105.6 
103.0 
100.2 

91.0 

86.4 


105.5 


$ 


122.50 
6.67 


Yep,down 
Fo Smuth 
way were 
qoin totown 


You'd be surprised if you could tour 
the Fort Smith area—to see the many 
and varied types of manufacturing 
scattered throughout our 14 counties. 


You see.. with lots of Nat- 
ural Gas and plenty 
of water...all us 

Dilly’s have gone “Indus- 

trial”. There are big 3} 

canneries all over the 


area.... Ky furniture 


factories and smelters. 


There’s more, too—big, important fac- 
tories doing business all over the nation. 


bi What About 


You— What do you have 


By Dw. 
P.S.: You Can Reach Us 


through ~<e 


to offer us? 


31,016 ABC 


Morning, Evening and Sunday—the ONLY 
advertising medium that reaches the Fort 
Smith area with EFFECT—and that’s a fact. 


Represented Nationally by 
BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 
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Comment 


HALLENGE TO BIG BUSINESS: The com- 
petitive rush to obtain materials and manpower 
for the production and sale of civilian goods 
grows steadily keener, accelerated as it is by (1) 

the possible early collapse of Japan, (2) the changes 
brought about by a one-ocean war, and (3) the actual cut- 
backs in war orders. 


This is a wholly understandable development, for such 
competition is wholly normal to the competitive free-enter- 
prise system under ordinary peace-time conditions. But it 
is a trend which can have very serious consequences if 
allowed to proceed too rapidly while the conversion from 
war production to peace-time production and sales is still 
in the transition stages. 


Right now, the leaders of big business in certain fields 
are clamoring in Washington for precipitate and complete 
removal of WBP restrictions on purchasing, inventory con- 
trols, and end-use quotas. OPA and other government 
agencies are under parallel pressure from these same men. 
Their arguments and salesmanship are making some real 
headway on some government officials inside and outside 
of WPB, as well as upon all who oppose state socialism 
and communism on general principles. 


Being ourselves great believers in the superiority of the 
capitalistic system, the editors of SM subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the principle of minimizing governmental in- 
terference with the free working of our business economy. 
But since our country has been engaged for some years in 
an all-out war and since we are still tremendously engaged 
in that same war, it does not appear at all safe to remove 
precipitately governmental controls such as those adminis- 
tered through WPB and OPA. Our business world can- 
not stand the shock with reasonable security for its com- 
ponent parts—that is, unless business practices a type of 
statesmanship which currently is the exception. 


What are we driving at? Just this: If the bars are taken 
down on materials and end-use quotas, big business will be 
quite adept in taking care of itself. But little business, in 
large degree, will get wiped down if not actually wiped 
out. Anyone who doubts this should hie himself to Wash- 
ington and listen to what is going on. 


To be sure, almost everyone inside and outside of gov- 
ernment talks as if he really is concerned about and for 
the future welfare of smaller business. But very few ever 
do anything about it. The ¢rve proponents of little busi- 
ness are conspicuous for their absence rather than their 
presence in the halls where governmental controls are set 
up and administered. The very magnitude of our war 
operations, where billions have replaced mere millions, 
has accelerated worship of and respect for that which is 
big. Hence it is not surprising to find that big business, 
which in normal times pretty much rules the roost, is 
still in the saddle. 


Its influence is mightily felt because only big business 
can afford the time and the money to camp on Washing- 
ton’s myriad of diverse and sometimes perverse doorsteps. 
Then, too, only big business can afford to loan highly com- 
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BY RAY BIL 


petent executives to government on a dollar-a-year basj 
Moreover, the opposition to big business in governmep 
circles emanates principally from those who are no mor 
the friends of small business than they are of large busines 


The status just outlined is not new. It has obtained fg 
many years past. There is nothing about it which of itse 
reflects on big business. Little business would be just 
much on the job for itself if it could afford*to do so or j 
it was adequately organized as a group to do so. But itis 
not so organized and it is not likely to become so wnless ¢ 
raw deal drives it to organized action. And this is pre: 
cisely why, like it or not, logical or not, big business must 
assume the responsibility for looking out after little busi- 
ness during the critical phases of the conversion period. 


This may sound far-fetched to some, but to the en- 
lightened type of big business executive it will savor of 
the kind of business statesmanship which must prevail 
during the transition from war to peace, if big business, 
capitalism and the enterprise system are to survive. This 
country, and especially its returning war veterans, will not 
tolerate a condition whereby big business gobbles up dis- 
proportionate quantities of the materials for civilian goods. 


We are not arguing against big business. We, neverthe- 
less, feel it incumbent upon us to sound a note of warning, 
for we know there are big business men, as well as certain 
government officials, who are seeking to remove war-time 
restrictions in no spirit of statesmanship but chiefly, if 
not solely, in their own strictly selfish interest. They believe 
in letting the little fellow take care of himself regardles 
of whether he has a fair chance. 


These advocates of the wide open track may win the 
day. In such event, will their way succeed? We think not. 
It is too selfish, too cold-blooded, to attain more than 
temporary success. But even a temporary victory for such 
forces can destroy most, if not all, of the public good-will 
which big business has won through its contribution to the 
war effort. It has long been a target for smearing, and 
from many quarters. It can be hurt by selfish policies. 


Big business needs to practice enlightened selfishness, 
which is to say, business statesmanship. Fortunately, there 
are many executives of big business who believe that little 
business is essential to the continuance of big business and 
the continuance of our enterprise economy. These are the 
leaders who must now come forward and present theit 
thinking up and down the nation, and especially in Wash- 
ington. A major challenge confronts them as well as the 
trade associations which are constituted to represent and 
serve both big business and small business. 


The opportunities to purchase civilian materials, prod- 
ucts, and services, and also end-use controls, must be 
such as to asure no unreasonable mortalities in the area 
of smaller business. Whether this objective be accom 
plished by voluntary methods or by governmental compul- 
sion is secondary in importance to the attainment of the 
objective. That is why business should take the initiative 
regardless of what government may do. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


S/ 


Go 


